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The Slander Case 


by Jessie F. Connell 


Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The accompanying mock trial will be of interest to teachers 
of commercial law for entertainment purposes and for motivating the teaching 


of this subject. 
lawyers. 


Miss Connell’s manuscript was read and approved by three 
The procedure is essentially in accord with the practices in the State of 


Montana, but may not conform to the practices in all states. 


Characters 


JUDGE LAW 
SHERIFF 


BAILIFF 

CLERK of the COURT 

DEPUTY CLERK 

A. R. KANT, attorney for the plaintiff 
MARY ANNE CABOT, plaintiff 
Witnesses for the plaintiff: 


VIRGINIA DARE, long-time friend of 
Miss Cabot 


DR. I. Q. De RUBUS, the physician caring 
for Miss Cabot since her breakdown 


Tinie. The stage is set as a court room. 
There are twelve seats for the jury, the 
judge’s chair, his desk 
and gavel, a chair for 
the witness, which is 
rather near the jury 
stand, table and chairs 
for the court reporters 
(selected members of 
the shorthand class), 
and chairs and tables 
for the two attorneys 
and their clients. 


The attorney for the 
plaintiff and the plain- 
tiff come in and take 
places at their table. 
In a short time the 
defendant and his client come in and take 
their places. There is an atmosphere of 
preparation for the opening of the court. 


(Prior to the meeting, ballots have been 
made of the list of students to whom the 
clerk had the sheriff send subpoenas. The 
number in this case should perhaps be 
twenty. The ballots have been placed sepa- 
rately in black capsules and deposited in a 
ballot box which is on a table in front of the 
court room.) The clerk has a list of the stu- 
dents summoned. He now calls roll to see if 
all are present. As the roll is called the men 
assemble, taking seats near the front of the 





I. B. IBID, defense attorney 
FLORA GOSSIG, defendant 
Witnesses for the defendant: 


EMMALEE POSTE, authority on good 
decorum 


PROF. N. O. GOODE, social director 
PRECIOUS STONE, member of the PHLI 
HI Sorority, from which Miss Cabot 
has been expelled 
JURORS, probably twenty 
COURT REPORTER (If desired, to give 
students of the shorthand class practice, 
several reporters may be used.) 


room, to be near if called to serve on the 
jury. 

The court reporters quietly take their 
places. Much of this assembling is simulta- 
neous. The impression is that each person 
knows his duty and performs it quietly. 


(At the appointed hour the sheriff, who 
may have been mingling with the audience, 
or who may come from an adjoining room, 
goes to the front of the room and brings the 
court to order by calling at the top of his 
voice, and without expression, the following:) 


Sheriff: Hear Ye!! Hear Ye! ! The Dis- 
trict Court of the Ninth Judicial District, 
in and for the County of Adams, State of 
Montana, is now in session. His Honor, 
Judge Law, presiding. Everybody stand. 
(Everyone stands as the Judge enters from 
his judicial chamber. The judge has added 
dignity if he wears a black robe. When 
everyone is seated, the Judge looks at the 
court docket and speaks.) 


Judge: Miss Mary Anne Cabot versus Miss 
Flora Gossig—slander charge. Is the 
plaintiff ready? 

Atty. Kant: Yes, your Honor. 

Judge: Is the defendant ready? 

Atty. Ibid: Yes, your Honor. 


Judge: Will the clerk attend to the forma- 
tion of the jury. 
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(The sheriff may shake the ballot box very 
thoroughly and hold it while the Clerk 
draws out twelve names, or the Clerk may 
leave the box on the table while he is 
drawing the capsules therefrom. As the 
capsule is drawn, opened, and the name 
read, the Deputy Clerk records the names 
on the jury list for this case. As the name 
is called, the person named takes his place 
in the jury box. The first juror named is 
foreman unless he is later challenged by 
one of the attorneys, in which case the 
second one chosen acts as foreman. After 
the twelve have been named and seated 
the Clerk administers the following oath:) 


Clerk: Will you stand, please? (The jurors 
stand, lifting their right hand in imitation 
of the Clerk.) Do you each and all solemnly 
swear that you will truly answer each ques- 
tion that we ask you concerning your 
qualifications to serve as jurors on this 
case? (This oath is sometimes given to 
each juror as he enters the box rather than 
to the entire group at once.) 


Jurors: (Indistinctly and in unison.) I do. 
(The jurors are seated again.) 


Judge: Are you all citizens of the United 
States? 

Jurors: (Together) Yes, sir. 

Judge: Have you been a resident of the 
state of Montana for one year or more and 
of the county of Adams ninety days? 

Jurors: Yes, sir. 

Judge: Are any of you over seventy years 
of age? 

Jurors: No. sir. 

Judge: Are any of you under twenty-one 
years of age? 

Jurors: No, sir. 

(The Judge turns to the attorney for the 
plaintiff indicating that the men in the 
jury box are competent to act as jurors 
and that the attorneys may now make 
their challenges if they wish to make any.) 


Atty. Kant: (Addressing one of the jurors.) 
Is it not true, Miss Smith, that you are a 
member of Miss Gossig’s sorority? 


Juror Miss Smith: Yes. 


Atty. Kant: Has this case ever been dis- 
cussed in your presence? 


Juror Miss Smith: Once. 


Atty. Kant: I challenge Miss Smith on the 
grounds that she cannot, with her present 
knowledge of the case, give a true and un- 
biased verdict. 


Judge: Miss Smith is excused. 


(Miss Smith retires from the jury box to 
her former place in the audience.) 


Atty. Kant: (As he looks the jurors over, 
he addresses the Judge with the following 
rather general remark.) The rest are satis- 
factory. 


Atty. Ibid: As a preemptory right, I chal- 
lenge John Long. 

Judge: John Long is excused. (The deputy 
Clerk makes the change on the jury list as 
these jurors are challenged and excused.) 
(John Long retires from the jury box to 
his former place in the audience.) 

Atty. Ibid: (Addressing another juror.) You 
are Miss Irene Elite, are you not? 

Juror Miss Elite: Yes, sir. 

Atty. Ibid: Are you the proprietor of the 
Classic Beauty Shoppe? 

Juror Miss Elite: I am. 

Atty. Ibid: Does Miss Cabot, the plaintiff, 
have her hair dressed at your parlors? 

Juror Miss Elite: Yes. 

Atty. Ibid: About how frequently does she 
visit your shop to have work done? 

Juror Miss Elite: About once in two weeks, 
I should say. 

Atty. Ibid: You think of her as a regular 
client, do you not? 

Juror Miss Elite: Yes, sir. 

Atty. Ibid: Does Miss Cabot pay each time, 
as you do the work for her, or does she pay 
monthly as you present your regular 
statements? 

Juror Miss Elite: She pays monthly. 

Atty. Ibid: I object to Miss Elite’s serving 
on the jury on the grounds that a creditor- 
debtor relationship exists between her and 
the plaintiff. 

Judge: Miss Elite is excused. 

(Miss Elite retires from the jury box to 
her former place in the audience.) 

Atty. Ibid: (To the Clerk) That is all. 

(The Clerk draws the names for three more 
jurors. As each one passes to the jury box 
the Clerk administers the following oath:) 

Clerk: Do you solemnly swear that you will 
truly answer each question that we ask 
you concerning your qualifications to serve 
as jurors on this case. (Each juror responds 
with, “‘I do.’’) 

Judge: (Questioning the three persons just 
taking their seats in the jury box.) Are 
you all citizens of the United States? 

Jurors: Yes, sir. 

Judge: Have you been a resident of the 
state of Montana for one year or more and 
of the county of Adams for ninety days? 

Jurors: Yes, sir. 

Judge: Are any of you over seventy years 
of age? 

Jurors: No, sir. 

Judge: Are any of you under twenty-one 
years of age? 

Jurors: No, sir. 

Judge: Has the plaintiff any objections to 
the jury list as it now stands? 

Atty. Kant: None, your Honor. 

Judge: And the defendant? 
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Atty. Ibid: None, your Honor. 


Clerk: (Addressing the jurors.) Will you 

please stand? (They stand with right hand 
uplifted.) 
Do you swear that you will well and truly 
try the issue between Miss Mary Anne 
Cabot, plaintiff, and Miss Flora Gossig, 
defendant, and a true verdict render ac- 
cording to the evidence? 


Jurors: I do. (They are seated again.) 
Judge: Proceed with the case. 
Atty. Kant: (Stands, addressing himself to 


the jurors, reads the following allegation, 
or pleadings.) 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT 
OF THE NINTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF ADAMS 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mary Anne Cabot, plaintiff 
vs. COMPLAINT 
Flora Gossig, defendant 


The plaintiff complains of the defendant 
and for cause of action alleges: 


I. That the plaintiff is a citizen of the 
United States, is a resident of the State of 
Montana, and is a student in the Adams 
County Junior College; 

II. That Flora Gossig publicly and in a 
malicious tone called the plaintiff a ‘“dumb- 
bell” in the presence of people who would 
understand and comprehend; 


III. That this publication was made at the 
Lambda Phi Kappa reception, which was 
held in Stanley Hall, November 12, 1931; 


IV. That by reason of said slanderous 
publication, by said defendant, the plaintiff 
has been wronged, has undergone intense 
mental suffering, and has suffered an irre- 
parable loss of social position. 


WHEREFORE, plaintiff prays judgment 
against the defendant for the sum of Ten 
Thousand ($10,000.00) Dollars for damages 
suffered, and the further sum of Five Hundred 
($500.00) Dollars punitive damages for the 
wrongful reflection on the plaintiff’s reputa- 
tion and for her costs of suit herein expended 
and incurred. 

Mary Anne Cabot (signed) 





Plaintiff 


(In many cases the plaintiff may be the 
first person on the witness stand. However, 
a case must be built much as a composi- 
tion—to reach a definite climax or to prove 
the desired point. In this case the develop- 
ment starts with the witnesses and leads 
up to the testimony of the plaintiff.) 

Atty. Kant: If Miss Virginia Dare will take 
the witness stand we shall proceed to prove 
the allegations set forth in the complaint 
just read. 


Clerk: (Intercepting the witness on the way 
to the stand.) Do you solemnly swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help me God. (This is 
said very rapidly and with the words all 
run together.) 

Miss Dare: (Lifting her right hand in imi- 
tation of the action of the Clerk.) I do. 
(Direct examination by Atty. A. R. Kant.) 

. What is your name? 

. Virginia Dare. 

. Where do you live? 

. Here, in Maudlow. 

. How long have you known Miss Cabot, 
the plaintiff? 

. About twelve years. 

. Were you at the reception given by 
Lambda Phi Kappa at Stanley Hall, 
November 12, 1931? 

. I was. 

Did you hear Miss Gossig, the defendant, 

make a derogatory or disparaging remark 

about Miss Cabot, the plaintiff? 

. I heard her call Miss Cabot a “dumbbell.” 


. About how many were there in the group 
to hear this remark? 

. There were six of us in the circle. 
heard the remark. 


. Were the people who heard the remark 
capable of comprehending its full mean- 
ing? 

Atty. Ibid: I object. 

for an opinion. 


Judge: Your objection is sustained. 

Q. What type of organization is the Lambda 
Phi Kappa? 

A. It is an honorary fraternity. Only stu- 
dents with high scholastic standing are 
eligible to membership. 

Q. How many people in the group of six who 
heard this remark are members of the 
Lambda Phi Kappa fraternity? 

A. Five. 


Q. This means that five in the group would 
be above the average in apprehension and 
comprehension—in understanding the ut- 
terance about the plaintiff. (This is a 
more or less general remark. He now 
addresses the witness.) Since you have 
known Miss Cabot for about twelve years, 
will you give us a statement of her health 
record as you know it? 

. She had excellent health until recently. 

- How recently? 

. The last month or so. 


What in particular have you noticed? 


Or OPOPO 


o> 


We all 


oOo Pr OP 


Such a question calls 


. She is very nervous, eats but little, avoids 
company, and cries much of the time. 


Did you say she avoids company? 


. Well, I think perhaps it is the student 
group avoiding her. 


>O pOPO>D 
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Does Miss Cabot have a gentleman 
friend? 


. She did until about a month ago. 


- Do you happen to know why he quit 

taking her out? 

. Well, when he asked me to go to a show, 
the evening of November 18 I asked if 
Mary Anne were going along, and he 
replied that he could not afford to go out 
with her any more because all the students 
would ostracize him too. You see the 
students have been referring to her as the 
“dumbbell” of the campus. 

Q. Did this gentleman tell you that Miss 

Cabot appeared dumb? 

A. Well, when I told him that the stupid 

things that she did at the Lambda Phi 

Kappa party were done on a wager and 

were not a reflection of her natural self, 

he replied, ‘“Eh, she has certainly seemed 
queer ever since the party.”’ 


Q. Do you know that Miss Cabot’s actions 
of the last six weeks have been due to the 
unkind things said to her and about her, 
at the party just mentioned? 


> OP O 


A. I know she has been a different girl since— 
in fact she is not her old self at all. 


Atty. Kant: (Turning to Atty. Ibid.) Take 
the witness. 


(Cross examination by Attorney I. B. Ibid.) 


Q. Did you say that Miss Cabot did the 
stupid things, of which she confesses, at 
the Lambda Phi Kappa party because 
someone made a wager with her that she 
dare not do them? 

Atty. Kant: Your Honor, I object to the 
question on the grounds that it is long and 
involved. 

Judge: Your objection is overruled. (Ad- 
dressing the witness.) Will the witness 
please answer the question? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Does it not seem to you that the accept- 
ance of such a wager is a rather dumb act? 


Atty. Kant: Your Honor, I object to the 
question as calling for an opinion and not 
a fact. 

Judge: Your objection is sustained. 

Q. All right. Have you known Miss Cabot 
through both her freshman and sophomore 
years? 

A. Yes. Of course, this is just the first quarter 
of her sophomore year. 

Atty. Ibid: That is all. 

Atty. Kant: Will Dr. De Rubus please take 

the stand. 

Clerk: Do you swear to tell the truth, the 

whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help me, God? 

Witness: I do. (Dr. De Rubus should be 

made up to have a very scientific look.) 


(Direct examination by Atty. A. R. Kant.) 


. What is your name? 

. Dr. I. Q. De Rubus. 

Where do you live? 

Maudlow. 

You are a doctor—just what is your 
specialty? 

Nerves. I am a neuropathologist. 

Do you know Miss Cabot, the plaintiff? 
Yes, sir. 

- How well? 


She has been a patient of mine for nearly 
six weeks. 


. Just when did Miss Cabot first consult 
you? 


. (Consulting a memorandum book—vest 
pocket size.) November 15. 

What seems to be Miss Cabot’s affliction? 
. She is hyper-neurotic and has what the 
medical profession calls neuromimesis. 

. What might cause such a nerve afflic- 
tion? 

. Great grief, worries, anxieties, nerve suf- 
fering ... 

Would the brooding over the loss of 
social position bring this on? 

It might. 


Would having the “inferiority complex’’ 
forced upon one bring this on? 


. It could easily do so. 
. What is necessary to cure this ailment? 


>OPrP OF © PO PO > © POPOP OPOPO 


. We give special treatments, the explana- 
tion of which would be too technical to 
be of value here, but equally as important 
as our treatments is the removal of the 
cause. 

. Has the cause been removed? 

. Apparently not. 

Then Miss Cabot is not improving? 

No, we are most anxious about her con- 

dition. 

Atty. Kant: Your Honor, may we present 

exhibit ‘‘A” at this time? (He draws from 

a case on the wall a chart of the nervous 

system. Pointing to this he continues.) 


>PO>O 


Q. Now, isn’t it true that an injury—nerve 
suffering as you say—starting in the brain 
cells may descend through the spinal 
column and affect any part of the body, 
say the tear globules, paralysis of the 
arms, in fact it might cause anything 
from neuroparalysis to halitosis? 


Atty. Ibid: Your Honor, I object to this 
type of questioning and to the exhibit as 
irrelevant and immaterial. 


Judge: Your objection is overruled. 


Q. You would say that Miss Cabot’s condi- 
tion is very serious—I mean a condition 
that may affect the rest of her life’s activ- 
ities, unless this grave injury or wrong 
can be moved? 
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A. Yes, there is danger of developments 
leading to chronic neuropsychosis. 

Atty. Kant: (Turning to Atty. Ibid,) Take 

the witness. 

(Cross examination by Atty. I. B. Ibid.) 

. You say you have been giving Miss Cabot 

treatments for about six weeks? 

. Since November 15, to be exact. 

How many treatments do you give her a 

week? 

. Three. 

. About what is the charge for a treatment? 

Atty. Kant: I object to this question as 
irrevelant, immaterial, and inconsequential. 

Atty. Ibid: (Heatedly) This information is 
very material in the proof of this case. 

Judge: The objection is overruled. Will the 
witness please answer the question. 

Witness Dr. De Rubus: Just what is the 
question? 

Judge: Will the reporter read the question? 


Reporter: (Reading from his notes.) About 
what is the charge for a treatment? 


A. Ten dollars. 

Q. About thirty dollars a week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Atty. Ibid: That is all. 

Atty. Kant: Will the plaintiff please take 
the stand. (Miss Cabot has been on the 
verge of tears through the proceedings. 
She looks worn and is very nervous. She 
should be dressed in dark colors.) 


Clerk: Do you solemnly swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help me God? 


Plaintiff: I do. 
(Direct examination by Atty. A. R. Kant.) 
Q. What is your name? 
. Mary Anne Cabot. 
What is your occupation? 


. Student of the Adams County Junior 
College. 


You are a sophomore, I believe? 

. Yes, sir. 

What were your grades in your freshman 
year? 

. (Hesitatingly) They were very good. 
What do you mean by “very good”’— 
tell us the value of the grades? 


- Most of them were A’s—I had only two 
B’s and nothing lower. 


How will your grades rank this quarter? 


. (Miss Cabot’s voice is weak and weepy 
throughout all her answers. Almost a 
sob here.) I’m afraid they will be low. 
Many of my tests have come back with 
F’s on them and I can’t seem to study. 

Q. Are you paying your own way through 

college? 


. No, my parents have been furnishing the 


Or OP Oo 


Oo Por 


>O > OP ODP 


money, but they are refusing to send me 
next quarter since my grades are so low, 
and,—and (almost weeps)—since I have 
lost my social position in college. (Sobs 
for a minute.) 

Atty. Kant: (Talking to himself, or ad- 
dressing the jury in general.) There, there, 
one can easily see what this slander has 
meant. 

Q. Is it not true that the people in attendance 
at the Lambda Phi Kappa reception were 
rather high class, the group in which you 
were accustomed to mingle and in which 
you hoped to continue to mingle? 

. Yes, sir. 


A 

Q. These people are intelligent and capable 
of comprehending the remark made by 
the defendant? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Was the remark maliciously made—made 

with the intent to do you harm? 

Atty. Ibid: Your Honor, I object to the 
question on the grounds that it calls for an 
opinion and not a fact. 

Judge: Your objection is sustained. 


Q. Has the remark greatly injured your social 
position here in college? 

A. (Shows more strength.) It has, and not 
only here in college, but it has meant 
that my parents are refusing to give me 
money for next quarter’s college expenses. 

Atty. Kant: (Addressing Atty. Ibid.) Take 

the witness. 

Atty. Ibid: I do not care to question the 

witness. 

(After the plaintiff has taken her seat by 

her attorney, the defense attorney rises, 

addressing the following to the jury:) 

Atty. Ibid: The issues on which we wish to 

base our case, and on which we expect to 

give evidence, are as follows: (Reads) 

I. That while Miss Flora Gossig, the de- 
fendant, did call Miss Cabot, the plaintiff, a 
“dumbbell,” it was not in fact slander be- 
cause, as we shall show, the acts committed 
by Miss Cabot on the stated occasion, the 
Lambda Phi Kappa reception, would indicate 
that the statement made by Miss Gossig was 
the truth; 


II. That it was not the statement made by 
Miss Gossig that has caused Miss Cabot to 
be ostracized from society, but rather the 
actions of Miss Cabot; 

III. That the Phli Hi sorority had con- 
templated expelling Miss Cabot before No- 
vember 12, the date on which Miss Gossig 
made the alleged statement. 

Atty. Ibid: (Addressing a witness.) Will 

Emmalee Poste please take the stand. 
Clerk: Do you solemnly swear to tell the 

truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 

the truth, so help me God? 
Witness: I do. (Emmalee Poste should be 
very smartly and properly dressed.) 

(Direct examination by Atty. I. B. Ibid.) 
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What is your name? 

. Emmalee Poste. 

. Where do you live? 

- New York City. 

. What is your occupation? 

I am one of the society ladies of New 


York—one of the 400. My name is in the 
social “Blue Book.” 


. But, you write, do you not? 


. Yes, as an avocation, I write. I have 
written several books and magazine arti- 
cles on etiquette. With my social back- 
ground, I can write with authority on the 
subjects mentioned. 

Q. Is it true that practically every sorority 

and every fraternity on every college 

campus in this land has a copy of your book 
on ettiquette? 


A. Yes, statistics will support that statement. 


Q. Now that we have established your au- 
thority to pass on points of social order, 
will you tell us what would happen to a 
lady, who, when passing down a receiving 
line at a reception, addressed the guest of 
honor by saying, “‘Hi there, Pal?” 

A. Such actions would preclude her from 
receptions given by any other than a 
bowery group. 

Q. Then, if she left her spoon in her tea cup 
while she was sipping her tea? : 


rOPOrPO 


> oO 


A. (Shocked, but still retaining the dignity 
of a woman of her position.) Such de- 
corum could not be sanctioned even in 
the privacy of a home. 


Q. And further, if the lady took twelve cubes 
of sugar, putting nine of them in her 
vanity bag,—™Mrs. Poste, would not such 
actions on the part of a guest embarrass 
a hostess to the point of justification in 
remarking, “‘She is a dumbbell?” 


A. Well, of course, a hostess should not make 
such a remark, but we shall have to admit 
that she met with excessive provocation. 


Q. Would you say that the actions of the 
plaintiff, for she is the lady whose con- 
duct we have just described, rather than 
the remark of the defendant, would cause 
the former to be excluded from the various 
social groups of the Adams County Junior 
College? 

A. Oh yes, such conduct would warrant 
social exclusion even though no one ever 
commented on it. 

Atty. Ibid: (Turning to Atty. Kant.) Take 

the witness. 

Atty. Kant: I do not care to question the 
witness. 

Atty. Ibid: Will Prof. N. O. Goode please 

take the stand? 


Clerk: Do you solemnly swear to tell the 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help me God? 


Witness: I do. 
(Direct examination by Atty. Ibid.) 


Q. What is your name? 

A. N. O. Goode. 

Q. And what is your occupation? 

A. I am social director at the Adams County 
Junior College. 

Q. How long have you acted in this capacity? 

A. This is my third year. 

Q. Your work brings you in contact with all 
the students on the campus, does it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the plaintiff, Miss Cabot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does Miss Cabot attend the social func- 
tions of the college? 

A. No. At least not very frequently. She 


seems not to fit in well. I had her in my 
office once trying to analyze the situation. 
She was not disinterested, but I believe 
it is her background that makes it hard 
for her to mix with the college people. 

Atty. Ibid: (Addressing Atty. Kant.) Take 
the witness. 

(Cross examination by Atty. A. R. Kant.) 

Q. You say that Miss Cabot does not fit in 
well in the social life of the college and 
you attribute it to her background. Did 
it ever occur to you that sensitiveness 
might be due to slanderous remarks made 
by some of her classmates? 

. I had no knowledge of such remarks. 

. Is it your duty to help the students who 
are having difficulty in making social 
adjustments? 

. Yes, I am to seek out and to help. 

. What did you do to help Miss Cabot? 

. As I said, I had a conference with her. 


oO > 


Did this conference help her? Did she 
seem to be sought out after that? 
Well, no. 

tty. Kant: (Talking aloud, but introspec- 
tively.) No! No! One must have facts 
and an understanding, to give constructive 
help. (To the witness.) That is all. 


Atty. Ibid: Will Miss Precious Stone take 
the stand. 


Clerk: Do you solemnly swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help me God? 


Witness: I do. (Miss Stone is a college girl 
type.) 
(Direct examination by Atty. I. B. Ibid.) 
. What is your name? 
. Precious Stone. 
What is your occupation? 


I am a student in Adams County Junior 
College. 


. Are you a member of the Phli Hi Sorority? 
. Yes, sir. 


A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
A 
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Q. Was Miss Cabot at one time a member of 
this sorority? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When was she asked to return her pin— 
to withdraw her membership, in other 
words? 


. December 1, 1931. 


. How long had the sorority contemplated 
making this request? 

A. All autumn. In fact, last spring we 
realized we had made a mistake in pledg- 
ing her. 

. What do you mean by a “mistake?” 


. She did not fit into our group. For in- 
stance, whenever we had a tea or a party, 
we always arranged to have her at a 
show or we gave her some task in the 
kitchen. Her blunders were so embarrass- 
ing we could not have her with our guests. 

. Will you state again just why you at- 
tempted to seclude her—keep her from 
your guests? 

. She was so apt to say or do queer things. 

. What do you mean by “queer things?” 

. Things that are socially stupid. 

. Did she appear stupid at other than 
social functions? 

. She received good grades, but I have 
heard her say dull things. For instance, 
in Modern Drama class one day when we 
were discussing Mae Marsh, she asked, 
“Where is that swamp?” Then, too, in 
history once when we were asked the 
name of the Indians that once occupied 
Florida, she replied, ‘““The Semicolons.” 
I could name other instances, but these 
illustrate the type of remark that she 
might make. 

Atty. Ibid: (Addressing Atty. Kant.) Take 

the witness. 


(Cross examination by Atty. A. R. Kant.) 


Q. Miss Stone, did you ever attend a party 
with Miss Cabot? 


2) > O Oo > 


r OPOP 


A. No, we did not run around together. 

Q. Run around! That is just it, Miss Cabot 
would not run around with every one. 
She probably chose to be getting her 
college work. Did it ever occur to you, 
Miss Stone, that in modern drama, in 
history, or for that matter in many college 
classes, we find many college students 
unwittingly giving ludicrous answers to 
questions propounded? It might em- 
barrass you now should I ask you to 
name a book written by Anon. 


Atty. Ibid: Your Honor, I object to such a 
question. This is not a class in literature. 

Atty. Kant: I did not want an answer. (To 
the witness.) That is all. 

Atty. Ibid: Will Miss Gossig take the stand. 

Clerk: Do you swear to tell the truth, the 


whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help me God? 


Witness: I do. (Miss Gossig should be a 
little severe in appearance—not extreme. 
She seems to take life seriously.) 


(Direct examination by Atty. I. B. Ibid.) 


Q. What is your name? 

A. Flora Gossig. 

Q. Were you hostess at the Lambda Phi 
Kappa reception, the evening of Novem- 
ber 12, last? 

A. I was. 

Q. Did Miss Cabot, at this reception, com- 
mit three serious breaches of etiquette? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you then refer to her as‘a “dumb- 
bell?” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please tell the jury just what 
happened that evening? 

A. We were having a noted speaker from 


Mexico City. I was in charge and, of 
course, was very eager to have the recep- 
tion a success. As Miss Cabot came down 
the receiving line, I introduced her to 
our guest, a woman with whom she had 
no acquaintance, and she said, “‘Hi there, 
Pal.” Then when the sugar was served 
she helped herself to twelve cubes, putting 
nine of them in her vanity bag. To cap 
the climax in rudeness, she kept the spoon 
in her cup while she was drinking her tea. 
It was then, under this extreme provoca- 
tion, that I called her a “dumbbell.” 


Q. Did you infer that Miss Cabot does not 
have full mental capacity—eh—that she 
does not have the normal I. Q.? 


A. Oh, no. I meant, and I inferred, that she 
was socially stupid—a dumb-b-e-l--l-e 
(spell it out.). 

Atty. Ibid: (Turning to Atty. Kant.) Take 

the witness. 


Atty. Kant: I waive my right to question 
Miss Gossig. 

Atty. Ibid: Will Dr. De Rubus take the 
stand again? 


(Re-cross examination by Atty. I. B. Ibid.) 


Q. Will you tell the jury again how many 
treatments you give Miss Cabot a week 
and just what your charge is for a treat- 
ment? 


A. I have had to give her three a week, and 
the charge has been ten dollars a treat- 
ment. 

Q. Thirty dollars a week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Atty. Ibid: That is all. 


(In practice the court might adjourn now 
while the Judge with the assistance of the 
attorneys prepares the instructions to the 
jury. This would be done in the Judge’s 
chamber. In minor cases the bailiff might 
take the jury to the jury room while the 
Judge and the attorneys retire to the 
judicial chamber to pgepare the instruc- 
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tions. This is not intended as a minor case, 
but because of the time element, the latter 
method will be followed in a somewhat 
varied form.) 


Judge: Will the bailiff take the jury to the 
jury room? (As soon as they are out of the 
court room, the Judge turns to the audi- 
ence addressing them as follows:) (Bailiff 
returns to await orders.) 


Judge: The court is adjourned until (put in 
the time as possibly five minutes later.). 
(That the audience may see how the in- 
structions are prepared, the Judge and the 
attorneys will not retire to the judicial 
chamber but will assemble around the 
court reporter’s table. Each attorney hands 
some written material to the Judge, which 
he glances over hurriedly. Then a short, 
inaudible, and somewhat heated discussion 
follows. All seem satisfied; the Judge dic- 
tates a statement of the instructions to the 
court reporter who retires to his office to 
do the transcribing. The Judge and the 
attorneys leisurely take their places. The 
lawyers may be taking some notes for 
their arguments. The reporter is out only 
a minute. When he returns he hands the 
typewritten material to the Judge.) 

Sheriff: (Approaches the front of the room.) 
The court is in session. (In many cases 
the Judge might call the house to order by 
rapping on his desk with his gavel. It is 
noted that the sheriff is in the court room 
all the time to help if needed. The bailiff 
has charge of the jury.) 

Judge: Will the bailiff bring the jury in. 
(Jury enters and are seated in the jury 
box.) 

Judge: (Standing and addressing the jury.) 
You have noted carefully the evidence in 
the case now under consideration and it 
now falls to you to find the facts and a 
true verdict rendered according to this 
evidence. For your guidance in arriving at 
decision the following instructions on the 
principles of law covering slander is being 
handed to your foreman. (Reads) 

“A statement to constitute slander must, 
(1) be a malicious defamation, by spoken 
words, of a person in his reputation, his 
profession, or his business. (2) To consti- 
tute slander there must be a publication of 
the defamatory matter—that is, these 
spoken words must be heard by a third 
person who can comprehend their meaning. 
(3) The charge must be false. There is no 
liability for making a true statement. 

“Points to be noted: (1) Reputation is 
injured by defamation which is a publica- 
tion tending to cause one to lose the esteem 
of the community. (2) There must be al- 
legation and proof of damages except when 
the words are actionable per se. The 
decision before you will not involve the 
latter case. (3) If truth is used as a de- 
fense, it must be proved or the damages 
will be increased, as such a plea is treated 


as repetition and thus an aggravation to 
the offense. 


“It has long been recognized that every one 
is entitled to security of reputation. The 
charge of slander involves the proving of 
the defamation and the proving of the dam- 
age alleged. You are now charged to weigh 
carefully the evidence given you and a 
true verdict render.” 


Judge: (Sits. Turns to the attorney for the 


plaintiff indicating that he is ready for his 
argument.) 


Atty. Kant: Ladies and Gentlemen of the 


Jury: (Tone of voice and trend of appeal 
is to the emotions.) You have heard the 
defendant admit that she made a slander- 
ous remark about the plaintiff in the pres- 
ence of understanding and comprehending 
people. You have seen how this statement 
has been used to injure the plaintiff’s social 
position. Poor, broken-hearted girl! (Takes 
a worried look at Miss Cabot, who is 
silentl’'y weeping.) Unless reparations can 
be made, and made in the way of money, 
as well as the re-establishing of her social 
position, this poor and much wronged girl 
will be forced to leave college. It will 
mean that she will never attain her cher- 
ished dream of a college education. (Again 
looks at Miss Cabot, and pauses.) Her 
health has been broken, and as Dr. De 
Rubus pointed out, it may be that her 
life will be given on the altar of this mali- 
cious remark, which, as said before, the 
defendant admits making. Think of your 
own dear ones! If people are going to be 
allowed to ruin lives by the use of slander, 
on the slightest provocation, and not pay 
the penalty, then this country is not going 
to be safe for any of us—not even for de- 
mocracy. No! No! It cannot be! 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury, we ask 
nothing more than that you give justice to 
a poor, crushed, heartbroken girl. (Miss 
Cabot gives a little sob.) 


Atty. Ibid: Ladies and* Gentlemen of the 


Jury: (Attempts a logical appeal.) By this 
time you have noted that you have before 
you another case of gold seeking. Much 
has been made of the fact that the defend- 
ant admits calling the plaintiff a dumb- 
b-e-l-l-e (Spells ‘‘belle’’ out.) I wish to 
call your attention to the fact that the 
statement of a truth, made in an ordinary 
conversation is not slander. You have 
been given the evidence that the statement 
is a truth. 

Further, evidence has been advanced to 
prove that the alleged remark has in no 
way affected the plaintiff’s social position, 
or her expulsion from her sorority. 

The authority and the credibility of our 
witnesses have been established. 


May we call attention to the testimony 
given by Dr. De Rubus, wherein he stated 


(Concluded on page 347) 
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What Is a Good Test in Business Education? 


_ purpose of this discussion is to apply 
the accepted principles of test selection or 
test construction to the measurement of 
business education. 


If one interrogates the test expert as to 
the criteria of a good test in any subject, he 
will invariably give validity, reliability, and 
objectivity as the most important factors to 
be considered. If one questions the average 
classroom teacher as to what he considers the 
outstanding characteristics of a 
good test, he will invariably em- 
phasize: ease of administration, 
economy of time, diagnostic val- 
ues, ease of scoring, ease of making 
comparisons with other groups, 
and costs. There is, however, 
really no conflict in these points 
of view, as I shall point out. 


Validity 

No teacher is satisfied with an 
achievement test which does not 
cover all of the important items 
which he has taught. No pupil 
considers a test good which does not stress 
the important parts of the unit or the course 
which he has completed. Both of these con- 
siderations are matters of the validity of the 
test. From the standpoint of the teacher 
and of the pupil, a good test is one which is 
worth while. In the language of the test 
expert, the validity of a test refers to the 
“soodness” or the “‘worthwhileness” of the 
test. “Validity refers to the pains taken to 
incorporate in a test or examination those 
elements or items which are of prime im- 
portance, and to the pains taken to eliminate 
non-essentials.’"! Thus, the most important 
fact which can be known about a test or 
examination is the validity which it possesses. 


Validity of Typewriting Tests 


If a teacher of typewriting is satisfied to 
confine his course to the development of 
speed in copying paragraphs, a straight copy 
speed test is a valid examination of his type- 
writing instruction. But if the objectives of 
the typewriting course include the application 
of typewriting to business letters, business 
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forms, and legal documents; correct display 
of typewritten matter upon the page; colum- 
nar tabulations and familiarity with the 
mechanical parts of the typewriter; then the 
final examination of the course in typewriting 
does not possess validity unless it measures 
all of these phases of instruction. 


Validity of Shorthand Tests 


If the instruction in shorthand consists o- 
the dictation of sentences, paraf 
graphs, and letters, to be read 
back, a straight dictation test 
transcribed is a valid examination 
of that instruction. However, if 
the shorthand course includes 
other objectives which are accom- 
plished, the shorthand test or 
examination is not valid unless it 
covers all of these items.? 


Validity of Bookkeeping Tests 


Perhaps the writer may be 
successful in giving the reader his 
concept of validity by describing 
in detail how bookkeeping tests 
have been validated. Suppose we wish to 
construct a bookkeeping contest examination 
covering one year of bookkeeping in a state 
using several textbooks in bookkeeping. The 
first step is to make a detailed analysis of the 
contents of the several bookkeeping text- 
books in use in the schools of the contestants. 
The next step is to select a long list of state- 
ments which cover all of the contents of these 
several textbooks. We now turn all of these 
items into test questions, using whatever 
test techniques (true-false, multiple-choice, 
completion, etc.) are best suited for each test 
question. Since each textbook covers the 
entire accounting cycle, we check all test 
items selected against the steps of the ac- 
counting cycle itself. We make sure that all 
of the steps in the cycle have been covered 
with completeness. This whole procedure 
guarantees that the bookkeeping contest 
examination parallels all one-year bookkeep- 
ing courses. This is known as the “text-book 
analysis” method of validation of tests. It 
is one method of test validation. 


Later, when the bookkeeping examination 


1Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New-Type Examination. Scott, Foresman & Company, 1929, page 28. 
‘Validity is in general the degree to which a test parallels the curriculum and good teaching 


practice.’’—Ruch 
Other Gtuttives of validity: 


“‘A valid test measures what it purports to measure and constantly 
measures this same something throughout the entire range of the test. ”?——- McCall. 
instrument is said to possess validity when it measures what it claims to measure.’’—Odell. 


“A measuring 
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is extensively used, we may resort to a second 
method of validation. This is accomplished 
by pooling the ratings given the bookkeeping 
examination by hundreds of bookkeeping 
teachers and perhaps thousands of pupils 
who were examinees. If there is great unan- 
imity of opinion among these judges that the 
bookkeeping examination covers thoroughly 
the contents of a one-year course in book- 
keeping, the examination may be said to 
possess high validity. This is known as the 
“pooled judgments of competent persons” 
method of test validation. 


Two Principal Methods of Validation 


This explanation of validity may not 
satisfy the reader who has been taught to 
think of validity as a coefficient of correlation 
only between the test results (ratings or 
rankings) and some independent criterion.’ 
Such an individual is thinking only of sta- 
tistical validation. He overlooks the fact 
that there are two principal methods for the 
validation of tests: (a) curricular and (b) 
statistical. 


Curricular Validation 


A study of the published accounts of the 
validation of existing achievement tests 
shows that most of them are of the curricular 
type. Statistical validation is not a practical 
method for the validation of achievement 
tests. According to Symonds, “‘In the case of 
the achievement test, the independent cri- 
teria to be used for validation are few in 
number. One must usually fall back on 
school marks or teacher estimates of achieve- 
ment as a criterion..... Most of the valida- 
tion (of the achievement test) must be ac- 
complished in the original choice of material 
of the test.’ 


“The validation of a test can be no better 
than the present state of knowledge about 
the objectives, aims, minimum essentials, 
social utility, etc., of the curricular content.’ 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion 
that we may construct tests which are valid 
for a single textbook or we may construct 
tests which are valid for a course of study. 
The Carlson Bookkeeping tests, Series A, 
were constructed for all bookkeeping text- 





books which begin with the journal approach; 
the Series C tests were constructed for 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
the Series D tests were constructed for the 
sixteenth edition of 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting. These tests have proved 
to possess a high degree of validity when 
used to measure the objectives for which they 
were designed. 


Validity of Test Items 


Another method of validating tests is to 
validate each item of the test. The assump- 
tion is that if each item of the test is valid, 
the entire test—the sum of valid parts— 
possesses a high degree of validity. This 
technique was used as one of the steps of 
validation in the construction of the Peters, 
Greiner, and Green Commercial Law Tests.® 
Several hundred examination papers were 
collected at random from several high schools. 
These papers were arrayed in a pile with the 
highest scores at the top and the papers with 
the lowest scores at the bottom. The scores 
of the ten percent best papers were two to 
three times as large as the scores of the ten 
percent poorest papers. Every answer in the 
ten percent best papers was compared with 
the same answer in the ten percent poorest 
papers. If the best students missed the test 
item as often as the poorest students missed 
it, it was evident that the item failed to dis- 
criminate between the best students and the 
poorest students. It was, therefore, labeled 
a poor item and was eliminated in the revised 
edition of the test. All of the items retained 
discriminated between good and poor stu- 
dents and were therefore considered valid 
items. 


Validation of Objectives of Instruction 


Many critics of tests confuse the validation 
of objectives of instruction with the valida- 
tion of tests. Authors of tests are often 
criticized for not determining what should be 
taught instead of testing what is taught. 


The responsibility for determining worth- 
while objectives of instruction rests with the 
curriculum builders and the textbook authors. 
It is the responsibility of the curriculum 
builders to construct a valid curriculum; it is 


*The validity of a test is usually determined by finding the correlation between the test and some 





independent criterion. A criterion is defined as that measure in terms of which the value of a test and 
its criterion may be taken as evidence of validity, provided both the test and the criterion are reliable. 
Before accepting criterion-correlations as final, however, we must know the reliability of our test, 
and if possible, we should know also the reliability of our criterion.’’—Garrett, H. E., Statistics in 
Psychology and Education, Longmans, Green and Company, 1926, p. 266. 


‘Symonds, P. M., Measurement in Secondary Education. 
279, 280. 


eee ent Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction. World Book Company, 
» P- . 


The Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 


‘Published by South-Western Publishing Company. To the personal knowledge ef the writer, 
these tests went through many thorough steps of validation. First they were prepared in mimeo- 
raphed form, used, checked with the textbook for which they are planned, revised, and rearranged. 
‘hen they were printed in an — edition, used in large quantities, and extensive tabula- 
tions were made of the results. The items were scaled according to difficulty, with the easiest placed 
first. The different sections were placed according to difficulty with the easiest first. Finally, each 


item of the test was validated separately. In the opinion of the writer these tests were refined accord- 
ing to every statistical technique known to the testmaker’s art. 
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their responsibility, and theirs alone, to 
determine the worth-while objectives of in- 
struction. It is the responsibility of the 
textbook author to prepare a valid textbook. 
It is the textbook author’s responsibility to 
validate his textbook with the curriculum. 
The test maker must follow the curriculum 
if he is to construct a valid curriculum test, 
or he must follow the textbook if he is to 
construct a valid textbook test. When he 
has proved in the one case that he has covered 
the objectives of the curriculum, or in the 
other case that he has covered the contents 
of the textbook, he has proved that he has 
produced a valid test. 


Validation of Employment Tests 


If we construct bookkeeping tests or steno- 
graphic tests to be used in the employment 
departments of business concerns, they 
should be validated by trying them out on 
bookkeepers or stenographers already em- 
ployed. Independent ratings on all of the 
bookkeepers or all of the stenographers 
should be obtained from their employers. A 
coefficient of correlation may then be de- 
termined for the ratings given independently 
by the employers and the ratings given on 
the employment tests. This is a statistical 
validation of these employment tests, and 
the coefficient obtained is a coefficient of 
validity. 


Graduate students in universities often 
make the error of attempting to validate 
bookkeeping achievement tests by trying 
them out on employed bookkeepers. The 
only way in which school achievement tests 
in business subjects can be validated satis- 
factorily is to make use of curricular valida- 
tion. In other words, every test must be 
validated with due recognition of the purpose 
for which that test was created. If the 
student is not taught what he should be 
taught, that is neither the fault nor the 
responsibility of tests. It is the responsibility 
of achievement tests to measure what has 
been taught. 


Reliability 


Reliability is second only to validity as a 
criterion of the worth of a test. Symonds 
believes that it is perhaps as hard to con- 
struct a test with the desired reliability as it 
is to construct one with high validity.’ Ruch 
states that reliability is one aspect of valid 
ity.® 

Reliability refers to accuracy in testing. 


It may be defined as “‘the degree to which 
scores made upon a test at one time agree 
with scores made by the same pupils upon 
the same test at another time. The expression 
same test should be interpreted to include 
not merely an identical test, but also a 
similar and duplicate test.’’® 


The degree of reliability of a test is ex- 
pressed as a coefficient of reliability. The 
coefficient of reliability is always a coefficient 
of correlation. The correlation may be be- 
tween two applications of the same test, 
between two similar or duplicate tests, or 
between the odd and even items of the one 
test. 


Theoretically, the best method for deter- 
mining the reliability of a bookkeeping test, 
a commercial law test, a general business 
training test, or any other test is to give two 
equivalent or duplicate forms of the same 
test at two sittings, with no instruction be- 
tween sittings. The coefficient of correlation 
of the scores or ranks for many students who 
have taken the two tests is then determined 
by formula. This coefficient of correlation is 
a coefficient of reliability of each of the two 
tests. 


Since in most cases but one form of test is 
available, the practical method of determin- 
ing reliability is to divide any test into two 
equivalent halves. This may be done by 
considering all of the odd numbered items as 
one test and all of the even numbered items 
as a second test. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between the scores of many students on 
the odd numbered items and the scores of the 
same students on the even numbered items 
is then determined. This coefficient is then 
corrected by the Spearman! formula and is 
the coefficient of reliability of the test. This 
second method (Chance-Halves or Odds- 
Evens Method) was the method used in 
determining the coefficient of reliability of 
each of the Carlson Bookkeeping Tests and 
each of the Peters, Greiner, and Green Com- 
mercial Law Tests." 


Objectivity 


When a student protests that his test 
paper is worth more than he has been given 
he is complaining about the subjectivity of 
the scoring. When objective tests are used 
it is easy to satisfy each student that the 
test has been accurately scored; that his 
rank has not been influenced by personal 
opinion or bias of the scorer. 

Objectivity is one aspect of reliability. 


) 


"Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education, p. 287. 
*Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Examination, p. 41. 


*Odell, C. W., Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests. 


The Century Company, 1928, p. 41. 


“The Spearman formula corrects the coefficient of reliability found by comparing one-half of a 
test with the other half to show the coefficient of reliability that would have been obtained if the 
complete test had been compared with another of the same degree of excellence. 


"The coefficients of reliability of the Series D, Carlson Bookkeeping Tests are .895, .937, .939, .918, 


896, and .880; 
.874, .893, .888, .918, 854, .822, 877, .876, and .850. 


the coefficients for the Peters, Greiner, and 


Green Commercial Law Tests are .895, 
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“When the judgment of the scorer enters 
into the determination of the score, the test 
is called subjective. A subjective test must 
be unreliable for it is very obvious that the 
very same test paper may be scored differ- 
ently by two different scorers or by the same 
scorer at two different times.’!? ‘‘Objectiv- 
ity may be defined as that characteristic or 
quality of measurement which causes it to 
yield the same results regardless of the per- 
sonal equation or subjective influence of the 
person giving and scoring it...... A test 
is objective if there is agreement among all 
competent scorers as to the correctness or 
incorrectness of all possible answers.’’!* 


Most of the so-called ‘objective’ tests 
would be more accurately described if they 
were termed “‘short-answer”’ tests. All type- 
writing speed tests are objective tests. All 
problem tests which are scored according to 
a predetermined answer sheet are objective. 
The characteristic of true-false, yes-no, 
debit-credit, completion, multiple-choice, or 
matching tests which makes for objectivity 
of scoring is the short-answer feature. It is 
easy to prepare a definite scoring key for 
each of them because each answer is one 
definite mark or word. It is easy to obtain 
agreement among competent scorers if the 
test items are prepared with care. 


Ease of Administration 


A good test is one which can be given 
without confusion. The good test should 
have definite directions which are easily 
interpreted without additional oral explana- 
tion by the teacher. The directions in each 
part of the test should be followed by a 
sample which shows clearly what is to be 
done. 


From the standpoint of easy administra- 
tion every test should be duplicated, mimeo- 
graphed or printed. Tests which are copied 
on the blackboard or dictated by the teacher 
are not as satisfactory as individual copies 
for each student. 


Economy of Time 


If one is given a choice of several types of 
tests (traditional, discussion, problem, short- 
answer, etc.) that test is best which covers 
the greatest quantity of subject matter in 
the shortest time. This is one of the out- 
standing advantages of the short-answer 
(objective) test. With our new test techniques 
(true-false, yes-no, matching, completion, 
etc.) twenty to fifty test questions can be 
completed in five minutes of class time. If 
discussion tests or problem tests are used to 
do the same amount of sampling, an entire 
class period is required. 

With the short-answer test it is possible 
for the commercial teacher to make a com- 
plete check-up of an hour’s study in five 





minutes of writing time. The entire class 
may be tested daily without using much of 
the class period for this purpose. Daily 
testing is a most effective method of motiva- 
tion. With the check-up completed in a few 
minutes, most of the period is available for 
remedial teaching, for class discussion, or 
for problem work. 


Diagnostic Values 


During the past decade, one of the major 
movements in education has been provision 
for individual differences in ability. This 
requires continual diagnosis of the individual 
needs of each pupil, and remedial instruction 
based upon the diagnosis. 

The traditional discussion or problem test 
does not lend itself to extensive use for diag- 
nostic purposes. In the first place the essay 
test and the problem test consume so much 
of the class period that little or no time 
remains for remedial instruction or any other 
kind of instruction. In the second place the 
correction must be done by the teacher. 
The correcting of these papers is cumber- 
some and time consuming. Most teachers 
evade it. 


To have much diagnostic value, tests must 
be given frequently. This means that a very 
small part of each class period can be used 
for that purpose. The short-answer type of 
test fulfills these requirements. The test 
must be one which can be scored (marked) 
quickly. If short-answer tests are used, 
papers may be exchanged and the correct 
answers dictated by the teacher. Only a few 
minutes of class time need be devoted to the 
correction of papers. Class time should be 
available to do remedial instruction the same 
day the test is given and upon the basis of 
the findings of the test. This is never possible 
with the use of the traditional type of tests. 


Ease of Scoring 


The short-answer tests should be designed 
so that all of the underlining, check marking, 
or filling in of blank spaces, is done in colum- 
nar form.. This makes for speed in scoring 
papers. 

The test papers may be corrected (scored) 
in a variety of ways. Papers may be ex- 
changed in class, the correct answers dictated 
by the teacher, and the scoring done by the 
class. The scoring may be audited by a 
second exchange of papers. The scoring may 
also be done by a committee of students 
working under the direction of the teacher 
by a single student in the employ of the 
teacher, or by the teacher himself. 

If the teacher scores the papers himself, 
it is desirable to fill in one test with red 
pencil and place this key copy next to the 

(Concluded on page 376) 


"Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education, p. 289. 
"Odell, Traditional Examinations and New Type Tests, p. 18. 
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|= secondary school which has a program 
of extra-curricular activities must plan for the 
raising and spending of money by the organi- 
zations included in the program. No pro- 
gressive school administrator now doubts the 
necessity for a program of activities. In many 
schools, and more particularly the larger 
cosmopolitan high schools, much study and 
research is given to this phase of school ad- 
ministration. Perhaps to a greater extent in 
the small and medium-sized high schools the 
whole program of activities just “grew up’’ 
and exists. Dr. McKown, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, states that if the activities 
themselves “‘just exist,” certainly little more 
can be said of the financial administration of 
them. It has been shown that the amounts 
handled annually by the student organiza- 
tions of the junior and senior high schools of 
the United States run into the millions of 
dollars. That an adequate method for han- 
dling these immense sums is needed can not 
be disputed in this day of efficiency. 


In surveys and investigations which have 
been made in this field, it has been shown 
that large amounts of money have doubt- 
lessly been lost or misused. The writer has 
been told of an instance in one rather small 
high school in which the senior class used 
nearly one hundred dollars of activity funds 
in the financing of a one-day picnic, and 
just because there was no proper financial 
administration of activity funds at that time. 
Meyers and Eddlemen, in their book, “Fi- 
nancing Extra-Curricular Activities,’’ report 
that some investigations have shown that not 
more than one-half to two-thirds of the 
activity treasurers keep their money in banks, 
except in schools where the centralized sys- 
tem of financial administration is employed. 
They further report that out of twenty organ- 
izations in a certain school, at least one- 
fourth of the treasurers kept their accounts 
on plain slips of paper. The result was that 
part of these accounts were lost and accurate 
accounting was impossible. 


Since studies and surveys have shown that 
there is such laxness in this phase of school 
administration, and since it has been shown 
that many high schools handle, in the aggre- 


A Survey of the Financial Administration 
of Extra-Curricular Activities 
in Secondary Schools 


by Gordon P. Corbitt 


Mannington District High School 
Mannington, West Virginia 


gate during a single school term, sums listed 
in six and even seven figures, it seemed 
desirable to find out the trend of methods 
and procedures in schools which are really 
attempting something worth while in the 
way of financial administration and control 
of their extra-curricular finances. The writer 
was particularly interested in finding the 
trends of methods and procedures in the 
small to medium-sized high schools—schools 
up to six hundred enrollment—as it was con- 
sidered that the small to medium-sized 
schools were more in need of financial ad- 
ministration. 


For purposes of this study a small school 
has less than 200 pupils enrolled, while a 
medium-sized school is within the enrollment 
range of 200 to 599. A few larger schools, 
those of 600 and over, were also included in 
the survey in order that the better practices 
and procedures, known to be used in these 
larger schools, might also be studied. 


The preliminary step was to find out, so 
far as possible, what is being done or has just 
been done that is not generally known along 
the line of formulating methods of business 
or financial administration for student activ- 
ity funds. The next step was to survey the 
best literature appearing on the subject to 
find out the trends of practices in the schools 
thus reported and also the theoretical trends 
as described by writers of generalized articles 
on the subject. The second step was to obtain 
a representative list of high schools (junior 
and senior) in all sections of the United 
States which had more or less well-organized 
systems of financial administration. One 
hundred fifty-nine replies were received to 
the preliminary inquiries, which were sent to 
principals, superintendents, and headmasters 
in schools in forty-five states. Replies were 
received from thirty-five states in this pre- 
liminary inquiry made to “spot” schools 
worthy of further study and investigation. 
The third step was to make a more intensive 
study of schools selected in the second step. 
This was done by sending follow-up question- 
naires. One hundred forty-five replies to these 
follow-up questionnaires were received with 
answers sufficiently definite to be used. These 
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one hundred forty-five were from schools in 
twenty-eight states. 


Table I shows the enrollments, by groups, 
of the one hundred forty-five schools studied 
in the principal part of the survey. Table II 
gives the amount.of funds handled annually 
by the forty-five schools which answered this 
part of the questionnaire. If the average of 
$11.87 a pupil may be considered as an ap- 
proximation of the amount of money handled 
in all secondary schools of the country, we 
may assume that, on the basis of 4,000,000 
pupils enrolled in the secondary schools of 
this country, $45,000,000 is handled annually 
by the activity organizations in these schools. 
Certainly this is an amount sufficient to 
receive serious consideration of methods of 
financial budgeting and control. 


The following are some of the conclusions 
and recommendations about the prevailing 
trends, practices, and procedures as shown 
by the survey: 


(1) No formal system of financial adminis- 
tration for extra-curricular activities appears 
to have been formulated in such a way that 
it may be completely adopted for use (with 
only minor modifications) by a secondary 


school of small to medium size (enrollment 
up to six hundred students). 


(2) The results of practically all parts of 
the survey show that it is the small and 
medium-sized high schools particularly that 
need better methods of financial administra- 
tion and control for their student activity 
funds. 


(3) Very few books have been found which 
deal entirely with the subject. For the most 
part those which have been published, deal 
in a more or less general way with the subject 
without giving many examples of actual sys- 
tems in use in schools of various enrollments. 
The busy school administrator does not have 
the time or inclination to work out all of the 
necessary details for an efficient and effective 
financial system. 


(4) There is a wealth of material in educa- 
tional periodicals and occasional chapters in 
books which give hints of worth while points 
to be considered in the construction of finan- 
cial systems, even though none of the systems 
may be suitable for adoption “in toto.” 


(5) The predominating tendency in schools 
employing any system of financial adminis- 
tration of activity funds is to employ the 





















































Table | 
ENROLLMENT 

Type of 1- 100— | 200—- | 300—- | 400— | 500—- | 600- | 1000 

School | System) 99 199 299 399 499 599 699 |andup| Total 
3 ¥r. Yes 1 1 4 1 2 4 13 
Senior No 1 1 1 3 
4 Yr. Yes 11 14 9 9 Q 5 11 12 80 
Senior No 1 4 1 1 7 
6 Yr. Yes 4 3 2 2 10 10 31 
Jr.-Sr. No 1 1 2 
2 ¥e. Yes 1 1 
Junior | No 0 
3 ¥s. Yes 1 1 3 1 6 
Junior No 1 1 
4 Yr. Yes 1 1 
Junior No 0 
Totals 13 19 14 18 15 10 28 28 145 
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Number of secondary schools by enrollment groups and types having systems of financial 


administration for activity funds. 
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Table Il 


Funds Handled Annually By Schools 
Of The Three Major Enrollment Groups 




















Enrollment of Amount Handled 
Schools Reporting Annually 
Small 
30 (Less than 200) $ 300.00 
42 125.00 
58 400.00 
60 500.00 
72 743.72 
79 1,893.15 
86 300.00 
100 2,488 .91 
103 2,350.00 
130 2,000.00 
193 2000, .00 
180 3,400.00 
Medium 
200 (200-599) 1,000.00 
271 4,000.00 
275 2,556.68 
230 1,958.46 
330 5,750.00 
330 7,000.00 
370 7,000.00 
392 7,684.15 
440 4,000.00 
487 2,000.00 
491 5,000.00 
550 10,000.00 
556 800.00 
590 6,829.10 
Larger 

620 (600 and up) 15,000.00 
640 3,000.00 
650 10,000.00 
740 2,000.00 
750 15,000.00 
740 25,000.00 
780 4,500.00 
800 400.00 
900 10,000.00 
925 35,000.00 
1000 6,000.00 
1012 9,119.00 
1165 4,366.42 
1220 38,000.00 
1283 33,803 .89 
1300 4,000.00 
2250 37,000.00 
2269 11,218.93 
6815 39,670.01 
32440 Totals $385,158.19 





Average per Pupil $ an. 


centralized system of control. Under this 
system there is a central school treasurer, 
who receives the funds of all organizations 
for deposit under one account. Each organi- 
zation, of course, keeps its own records 
under such a system. The records of the 
activity treasurer and the’ central treasurer 
must correspond. One hundred twenty-six 
out of the one hundred forty-eight schools 
reporting had the centralized system of 
financial administration. Sixteen had the 
decentralized system and six had some other 
system. In contrast to the centralized system, 
the decentralized system allows each activity 
to account for and handle its funds as it 
seems fit to do (with the often-resulting losses 
which cannot be explained or accounted for 
by any method of audit). 

(6) Improvements which the various ad- 
ministrators and school treasurers suggest in 
their systems include the following: 


(a) More and better forms 
(b) More complete centralization of the 
activity finances 
c) More accurate record of liabilities 
(d) More student participation in the 
management of the systems 
(e) Bonding of the central treasurer 
(f) More care in the making and operation 
of the budget for the activity organiza- 
tions 
(g) More careful accounting by each activ- 
ity organization 
Certainly all of these suggested improvements 
are ones which should be included in a modern 
system of financial administration. 


(7) The records, blanks, and forms in most 
common use by the central school treasurers 
include the following: 

(a) Cash book 

(b) Ledger 

(c) Journal 

(d) Specially printed check books 

(e) Pass books 

(f) Duplicate receipt books 

(g) Deposit tickets 

(h) Periodic report blanks 

(i) Voucher checks 


(8) The blanks and forms in most common 
use by the activity treasurers include the 
following: 

(a) General account book 

(b) Cash book 

(c) Single receipt books with stub. . . or 

(d) Receipt books in duplicate 

(e) Requisition or order blanks in dupli- 

cate 

(f) Pay vouchers — single rather than 

duplicate or triplicate. 

All of these forms are ones which should be 
used in an efficient system of financial ac- 
counting with the exception of the single 
receipt book with stub. It has been indicated 
that the duplicate receipt book is much more 
efficient in that it saves time and gives less 
opportunity for error than when the extra 
copy must be made on the stub for the treas- 
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urer’s record. This applies also to all activity 
officials who have to give a receipt for funds. 
There is also a considerable question in the 
writer’s mind as to whether the activity 
treasurer or some other officer of the activity 
should not have a duplicate of the pay voucher 
for his file for reference. By having the pay 
vouchers bound in pads in duplicate, the 
extra copy for the activity treasurer may be 
easily provided. 


(9) The miscellaneous blanks and forms 
found to be in more common usage include: 

(a) Advanced ticket sales and gate receipt 
records 

(b) Expense vouchers 

(c) Petty cash record blanks 

(d) Advertising record books 


(10) Some of the more important forms 
(so considered) which were found not to be 
in common use are: 


By the organization treasurers: 
Budget blanks 
Pay vouchers in duplicate 
Requisition or order blanks in triplicate 
Ledger for firm accounts 
By the central treasurer: 
Ledger for firm accounts (to show con- 
tractural liability) 
Deposit tickets in duplicate rather 
than single 
Cancelled check file 
Miscellaneous forms: 
Advertising report blanks 
Treasurer’s monthly report blanks 
Profit and loss reports 
Expense vouchers 


Certainly the above are record forms and 
blanks which should be included in a system 
of financial administration of the activity 
funds if the system is to meet the needs of 
the progressive school. They may all be in- 
cluded without involving too much “red 
tape.”’ There are times when a certain amount 
of “‘red tape” is necessary and in the adminis¢ 
tration of millions of dollars of semi-public 
funds is certainly a time when “red tape,” if 


ever necessary, is necessary for efficiency and 
security. 


(11) A wise tendency is to require two 
signatures on the pay vouchers before the 
central treasurer is authorized to make pay- 
ment. Thirteen, or 13.5%, of the ninety-six 
schools having centralized systems reported 
that only one signature was required while 
twenty-eight, or 29.2%, reported the require- 
ment of two signatures. Fourteen schools 
indicated that student officers filled out the 
voucher part of the voucher checks while 
nine reported that students did not fill out 
these vouchers. This indicates that the 
combined voucher and check was used to a 
considerable extent, but possibly is not the 
most widely used. It also indicates that the 
tendency is to give the students an oppor- 
tunity, to this extent at least, to control the 
activity finances. 


(12) There is a tendency to require two 
signatures on the check for payment. This 
makes it possible to carry out a system of 
“double checking” to a still greater extent. 
And systems which are to be leak proof and 
fool proof should be double checked. Twenty- 
one schools reported the requirement of only 
one signature, twenty-six reported that two 
signatures were required, and four reported 
the requirement of three signatures on the 
checks issued for payment. 


(13) The survey indicated that the pre- 
vailing tendency was not to require the 
bonding of the school treasurer. Thirty 
schools reported this requirement while sixty- 
one reported that the treasurer was not 
required to be bonded. It would appear, 
judging from the best methods used in other 
systems of financial administration, that the 
treasurer (and all others directly responsible 
for the handling of considerable sums of 
semi-public funds) should be bonded. 


(14) The tendency to neglect the use of 
the budget, both for the centralized or general 
account and the individual activity accounts, 
is considered a serious one. Thirty-one 
schools reported the use of the budget while 
sixty-nine reported that it was not used. 


(15) The secondary schools of the country 
quite generally, if the results of this survey 
are to any extent indicative, fail to make use 
of the wonderful educational training pro- 
vided through the use of a school bank in a 
school. In response to the question, “Does 
your school have a school bank?,”’ ninety-five 
schools replied in the negative as compared 
with twelve answering affirmatively. That 
there is ample opportunity for many students 
to get valuable and practical training through 
the use of school banks or banking procedure 
in handling the school’s activity funds, is 
indicated by the reply of one rather large 
school. This school reported that three 
hundred students helped in its school bank, 
which was open all day. No doubt this 
school also carried on thrift work through its 
school bank and thus accomplished a twofold 
educational objective. Another school re- 
ported that fifty-six students helped in its 
school bank, and still another one reported 
that forty-four received this practical train- 
ing. The nine schools reporting school banks 
ranged in enrollments from 271 to 2536. The 
total enrollment for the nine was 9748, and 
the total amount handled annually by the 
nine school banks was $225,922.33. 


(16) One of the surest ways for school 
activity organizations to keep out of debt 
and keep within their budget allowances is 
to have accurate records of contractual lia- 
bilities, or authorized accounts payable. Such 
records should be kept by both the centralized 
treasurer and each organization treasurer. 
Yet the survey showed that only 9% of the 
schools indicated that their treasurers made 
provision for such contractual records. Only 


(Concluded on page 351) 
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= English reminds me of a certain 
young lady who made a personal application 
for the position of clerk and stenographer in 
my office. She was perhaps eighteen years of 
age. In response to my questioning I learned 
that she had studied shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, business English, and a few 
other subjects usually taught in a commercial 
course. I did not care to give her an intelli- 
gence test in the modern sense for I was not 
particularly interested in her I. Q. I was, 
however, very much concerned regarding her 
A. T. D.—ability to do. Therefore I decided, 
somewhat upon the spur of the moment, to 
give her a test designed to cover a few of the 
Major activities she would of necessity follow 
in the discharge of the duties of her new 
position. For the first part of the test I 
decided to try her ability to produce an 
acceptable letter. 


Of course she had already been tested in 
two or three ways before this time. As she 
walked into the office with her father, the 
first impressions were of dress, manner, and 
general appearance. In the conversation 
which followed I was not very favorably 
impressed because of a few striking gram- 
matical errors which she allowed to slip out 
quite unconsciously. 


To test her ability in shorthand, a rather 
brief letter to a business man in a nearby 
town was dictated. The letter was soon 
typewritten and placed before me for my 
signature. I read it carefully, hoping only 
for the best. Horror of horrors! Fourteen 
errors covering spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and sentence structure—almost every 
point so dear to my heart was violated, muti- 
lated, torn asunder ruthlessly but innocently. 
And she had completed a business course 
including Business English! 


School teachers were quite plentiful that 
year, so in a few days one who had not 
received a contract applied for the position, 
demonstrated her ability to use the English 
language acceptably, and was given the task. 


Are We Justified in Stressing 
Business English? 


by 


John H. Jollief, Ph. M. 


Manchester College 


North Manchester, Indiana 


To me the test did not seem unreasonable 
or unjust. I have long since concluded that a 
business or professional man is justified in 
demanding of every office employee a sub- 
stantial education, including a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the English language. 


My position at that time was County 
Superintendent of Schools. To strengthen 
my statement requiring proficiency of an 
office clerk, I quote from an article in The 
Phi Delta Kappan: 


“An energetic girl with tact and initiative 
can lighten a principal’s office load im- 
measurably. An inaccurate helpless thing is 
a nuisance no matter how willing. Charters 
and Whitley have made a survey of voca- 
tional traits and duties for secretaries. Their 
compilations showed 871 differentiated duties 
for the office secretary. They also secured a 
symposium on the traits conspicuously pres- 
ent in successful secretaries and conspicu- 
ously absent in unsuccessful ones. These 
traits were ranked in the order of frequency. 
They range from accuracy, which was given 
first place, to sense of humor, which was 
ranked last or forty-fifth. The first ten traits 
are: accuracy, responsibleness, dependabil- 
ity, intelligence, courtesy, initiative, judg- 
ment, tact, personal pleasantness, and per- 
sonal appearance.””! 

I am unable to estimate the number of 
letters, many of which came from prospective 
elementary school teachers, that cost their 
writers even the possibility of an interview, 
to say nothing of a permanent position in the 
business concern with which I was once 
associated. 


It would seem that general education, 
general business training, and vocational 
skill subjects are all necessary. Frederick 
George Nichols of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, has this to 
say in a chapter on Commercial Education: 

“Because of this constant need of inter- 
course between people in the daily round of 
business duties, it should need no argument 


1Yivisaker, H. L.—‘‘The Technique of Business-Office Management Applied to the High-School 


Office,’’ The Phi Delta Kappan, XI (August, 1928), p. 45, based upon Charters, W. W. 
retarial Duties and Traits.’’ 


Isadon S.—‘‘Report on the Analysis of 


., and Whitley , 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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to support the claim that English should 
form a part of business education. Through 
its use in written or spoken form all business 
is carried on. The salesman, the correspond- 
ent, the buyer, the credit man, the adver- 
tising man, all use it constantly, and the 
effectiveness with which they use it very 
largely determines their ultimate success. 
Only in a slightly less degree is the effective 
use of English a prominent factor in the 
success of other business men who hold 
positions of responsibility. Therefore, boys 
and girls who would be more than junior 
clerks in business should lose no opportunity 
to gain power in the use of the English 
language.’ 

My experience teaches me that what every 
one needs is a good working vocabulary 
which will meet the requirements of twentieth 
century conditions. Our high school students, 
upon graduation from commercial courses, 
should not only possess a broad vocabulary, 
including many terms used in business, but 
should be able to read accurately and fluently; 
know something definite concerning gram- 
matical rules and principles with ability to 
correct their own errors; be able to express 
themselves in oral or written form in clear, 
correct sentences; and speak clearly and 
convincingly on topics that connect closely 
with their daily work. I should think faulty 
speech would be a great overhead expense 
for employers whose office workers cannot 
use the English language effectively. 

A short time ago I walked into the office 
of a big public utility concern. I had just 
moved into the town. I had read much 
regarding the strangle-hold which this par- 
ticular organization was supposed to have 
upon the people of the state. My first means 
of contact with that company was a conver- 
sation with a very pleasant young lady who 
responded to my questions in a business-like 
way. Her middle name must have been 
Efficiency. Her English was of a superior 
type; in fact, it was perfect. She was the 
counterpart of Shakespeare’s Cordelia, for 


‘*Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in 
woman.”’ King Lear. 


She made me a friend of the company and 
nipped in the bud any tendency which I may 
have had toward prejudice created by read- 
ing the newspapers. 

In my opinion this young lady demon- 
strated in a pleasing way the aim of Business 
English—so far as her company was con- 
cerned—to make favorable contacts so that 
old customers will be retained and new ones 
gained. That day she obtained a new cus- 
tomer. English which obtains a favorable 
response is undoubtedly good Business 
English. 





*Black, Harold Garnet. Paths to Success, p. 247. 


I wonder how long it wiil take some of our 
young-sters and more of our old-sters to 
realize that the prime purpose of speech is 
service. We all know that language is a 
social instrument and that it is a medium 
through which man communicates his 
thoughts and feelings to others and with 
others. Perhaps we realize to a fair degree 
that the ability to speak and write correctly 
is interlinked in every way with life itself. 
Most of us think in terms of business or 
educational service but there are others, such 
as social, professional, journalistic, political, 
literary, scientific, and historical. Let us 
take just one phase to show the importance 
of good English. 


Johnson made a study to determine stand- 
ards in English Composition. He asked 79 
judges to arrange conversational traits in the 
order of their relative importance. From a 
large number listed I am presenting only the 
first twenty. Note their connection with 
young people whose responsibility it is to 
contact the public, either for their own 
business relationships or for concerns which 
employ them: ‘“(1) ability to think clearly, 
(2) ability to use English effectively, (3) 
sense of humor, (4) ability to speak to the 
point, (5) ability to discuss without arguing, 
(6) attentiveness, (7) ability to stimulate 
others to talk, (8) ability to discover common 
interests, (9) good judgment, (10) ability to 
describe, (11) tact, (12) strong, deep con- 
victions, (13) wide range of interest, (14) 
good memory, (15) originality, (16) broad- 
mindedness, (17) general educational train- 
ing, (18) quick mindedness, (19) adaptabil- 
ity, and (20) sincerity.’ 


I am tempted to ask a question: Would 
teachers of Business English be justified in 
taking time for oral practice which would 
have for its aim, proficiency in carrying on 
an agreeable business conversation with 
future patrons? Is it not true that no matter 
how skilled one may be in bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting, if the ability to 
converse intelligently and to write an accept- 
able letter is lacking, one’s chances for success 
are materially lessened? 


English teachers agree, I believe, that oral 
and written expression should be taught in 
such a way as to complement and reinforce 
each other. The standards in such practice 
should be nothing less than the standard 
which the late Knute Rockne held up before 
men—perfection itself. ‘“‘Mr. Rockne knew 
and taught that there were no short cuts to 
the right thing; that every man must learn 
and, having learned, must do his job in the 
right way.’ Errors in spoken English, often 
repeatedly made; misspelled words in letters, 
and incorrect forms in other types of written 
work are tragic things in business or pro- 


*Johnson, Roy Ivan. Determining Standards in English Composition, School Review, December, 


1928, p. 757. 


‘Kelley, Robert F. Perfection’s The Thing, Young Men, May, 1931, p. 405. 
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fessional life. Teachers who accept such 
work from students, thereby permitting them 
to deceive themselves into thinking they are 
doing acceptable work, are grossly negligent 
of their duty. Perhaps one great reason for 
the destructive criticism which comes to the 
public schools from many of our leading 
business men is that teachers have been 
tolerating low standards of work rather than 
insisting upon only the best the student is 
capable of doing. I recall two teachers who 
were striking exceptions. One taught English 
for all the students could get out of it; 
the other taught commercial courses with a 
vengearice. Though the students sometimes 
“raved and tore their hair’? because of the 
exactness and accuracy required, yet I happen 
to know that many of them personally 
thanked those instructors after high school 


days were over and they faced the business 
world. 


High school pupils, students in business 
colleges, and students in departments of 
commerce in colleges and universities are all 
entitled to teachers who not only hold up 
high standards but who can and do use the 
English language in its finest forms. In some 
way we have come to associate a person’s 
performance in English with the individual’s 
degree of intelligence. If the English used is 
correct, commanding, and fluent we instinc- 
tively feel the intelligence is of a high order. 
On the other hand, if the English used is of 
an inferior type, we generally conclude the 
individual must be a moron or very close 
to it. 


The desire to be a leader is inherent in 
practically all normal individuals. Now that 
we have connected high intelligence with 
good English we may also associate high 
intelligence with leadership. Indeed it has 
been shown that persons having superior or 
high average intelligence appear to possess 
to a marked degree those qualities of initia- 
tive, courage, self-trust, insight, kindliness, 
good humor, and knowledge of human nature 
which are essential to leadership, while in the 
case of those ranking low on the intelligence 
scale these qualities appear to be lacking to 
a considerable extent. There is no disputing 
the point that a business man, whether 
young or old, who is well grounded in par- 
liamentary procedure enabling him to hold 
his own on the floor in debate or to wield the 
gavel effectually in a deliberative body, 
possesses one of the first requisites for effective 
leadership. Such knowledge plus ability to 
speak clearly, concisely, quickly, and accu- 
rately invariably gives him greater power 
and prestige among his business associates. 
The business man finds clear, concise, courte- 
ous speech an asset of great value. 


“There can be no fairer ambition,’ says 


Robert Louis Stevenson, “than to excel in 
talk; to have a fact, a thought, or an illus- 








tration pat to every subject; and not only 
to cheer the flight of time among our inti- 
mates, but bear our part in that great inter- 
national congress, always sitting, where 
public wrongs are first declared, public errors 
first corrected, and the course of public 
opinion shaped, day by day, a little nearer to 
the right.’”® 


What big business men think of the im- 
portance of correct English may be illustrated 
from the life of J. C. Penney, noted merchant, 
who became his own teacher. 


‘“‘When he came to New York after having 
his idea for partnership stores well started, 
Mr. Penney felt himself very much handi- 
capped in meeting and writing to men of 
importance in business. Having had no 
college training and having spent most of 
his time very close to the job of getting on 
in the world, he found a need for greater 
facility both in talking and in writing. What 
he did about this is typical of his energy and 
determination. 


“Every day he shut himself in his office 
for half a day to study the essentials of 
English grammar, English literature, and 
kindred subjects. For eighteen months he 
carried out this schedule, letting nothing 
interfere with the daily routine. At the end 
of that year and a half, he had acquired all 
the facility he needed to talk to any man or 
group of men and to write any type of letter. 
Having uncovered the need for a new tool to 
help him in his business, he took the time and 
made the effort needed to shape the tool so 
that always afterward it would be at his 
ready disposal.’’* 


While I may conclude that it would seem 
we are justified in teaching Business Eng- 
lish, there may be those who would rather 
state it in another way, that is, that we are 
justified in teaching and stressing English for 
business. To that I also subscribe. 








National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion was held in Chicago on March 19. At 
this meeting it was decided that the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Convention would be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, December 27, 
28, and 29, 1932. 


The general theme for the convention, 
around which the program will be built, is 
“Business Education in a Period of Business 
Readjustment.” It is the desire of the 
committee to prepare a program that will 
prove interesting and helpful, and suggestions 
from the members will be most welcome. 


‘Shurter, Edwin DuBois. Oral English and Public Speaking for Secondary Schools, p. 11. 
‘Muller, Charles G. It Doesn’t Take Genius to Succeed, Young Men, July, 1931, p. 491. 
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A Commercial Occupational Survey of Virginia 


I. IS generally conceded that 
any intelligent attempt or pro- 
posal for the adjustment of any 
curriculum or teaching procedure 
involves the establishment of 
certain fundamental objectives. 
It was in recognition of this 
principle that the Commercial 
Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association proposed to 
undertake a commercial occupa- 
tional survey of the state of 
Virginia, the result of which is 
the subject of this report. It 
was believed that more definite 
knowledge of conditions ob- 
tained with reference to com- 
mercial employment might be of value in 
adjusting classroom instruction to the prepa- 
ration of prospective commercial workers. 


The questionnaire used in the survey was 
formulated after consultation with Mr. J. O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education, 
Bureau of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Mr. Earl Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Professor of Commercial Education, New 
“York University; and Professor F. G. Nichols, 
Professor of Commercial Education, Harvard 
University. The questionnaire does not con- 
tain all of the suggestions proposed by these 
men, but much of whatever merit it contains 
can be ascribed to one or more suggestions 
received from each of them. 

In making the survey, an attempt was made 
to enlist the aid of the commercial teachers 
and the advanced students in the commercial 
departments in the high schools. The head 
of the department in each high school was 
asked to assume direction of the work. It was 
decided that from 25 to 30 per cent of the 
various kinds of businesses which employed 
commercial workers would constitute a fair 
sampling. Directions were given to guide the 
teachers in selecting the businesses to be sur- 
veyed and for organizing the work of distrib- 
uting and collecting the surveys. 

The three largest cities in the State, where 
naturally most of the commercial workers in 
the State are to be found, are not represented 
in this report. For one reason or another the 
commercial departments in the high schools 
in these and some other cities found it im- 
possible to participate in the survey. For 
some purposes the omission of the figures for 
these cities greatly impairs the value of the 





by J. H. Dodd 


State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


survey. Of course, the relative 
conditions which are indicated 
for the smaller centers and for 
the medium-sized cities which 
are indicated by the report may 
also apply to the larger cities. 
But there is no positive assur- 
ance that the conditions do 
exist. 

On the other hand, the report 
may be considered as represent- 
ing fairly the conditions in the 
smaller and medium-sized towns 
and cities. And for the purpose 
of obtaining an idea of condi- 
tions in commercial employment 
in the smaller urban centers this 
report is probably more indicative than it 
would be if combined with statistics from the 
larger cities. Those of us who feel dis- 
appointment over the incompleteness of the 
survey, may, therefore, find some, not 
adequate, consolation in this reflection. 


The following towns and cities are repre- 
sented in the data which are included in this 
survey: 


City Population 
CE ook) vo Sowa Ma eek ewas 24,149 
occ bys sa ae ob pba 1,406 
he a ee rs oe 8,840 
Cape Charles........... (Not incorporated) 
| ee 15,245 
eR eee (Not incorporated) 
Eemeees. . 5... es (Not incorporated) 
ee 2,019 
rr 6,819 
i. coat sx 5a ene ana 6,392 
King George............ (Not incorporated) 
ee re 4,000 
Ea ee er 6,289 
EN ee eerie 40,661 
olay, Licarouinaenn en keee 1,215 
iis aise Kamae ena ome 28,564 
IN oisc5.a ca cane ad aae OemS 45,764 
eis SS 5G ies nn mew ae 20,271 
I =<. 50> me wierara we ka winiold Ae 6,000 
er ey ere 10,555 


Only those positions which may properly 
be regarded as commercial in their nature 
were studied. By “commercial positions” is 
meant those positions which involve activities 
connected with the carrying on of business as 
distinguished from other positions which are 
usually thought of as being industrial in their 
nature. 
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A more or less arbitrary grouping of com- 
mercial positions was made. Positions were 
classified into five general groups in which, in 
so far as possible, the more closely related 
kinds of work called for by the respective 
positions were assembled. Additional space 
was provided in the questionnaires for “‘other”’ 
commercial workers not enumerated or sug- 
gested in any of the groups specified. 


The main object of the questionnaire was 
to secure information with regard to the 
number of commercial workers employed in 
each group according to sex and age. 


For certain purposes it was thought that 
it might be of some value to secure informa- 
tion with regard to the number of various 
kinds of office appliances used in the offices. 


Another item of information called for was 
the opinions of employers as to the relative 
importance of certain subjects which should 
be taught in the public high schools. It is con- 
ceded that this information is of questionable 
value, but it could hardly be harmful and 
perhaps it will be of interest to some people. 


Employers were asked to estimate the 
percentage of changes which occur in their 
organizations annually. For the purpose of 
gathering an idea of the amount of turnover 
in commercial employment it is immaterial 
as to what the causes for the changes are, 
although it is admitted that it would be of 
interest and perhaps of some value to know 
why the changes occur. An effort to simplify 
the questionnaire, however, precluded re- 
quests for the information which would have 
been necessary to obtain the reasons for the 
changes. 


A criticism of the chief weaknesses of com- 
mercial employees was asked for. The items 
indicated in this request included traits and 
qualities involving skill, personality, and 
information. 


Analysis of the Data 


No involved treatment of the data collected 
is attempted. The various kinds of businesses 
investigated have been tabulated under six 


Stenographic, and Typewriting; (2) Book- 
keeping and Accounting; (3) General Record- 
ing; (4) Non-Recording; (5) Selling; (6) Mis- 
cellaneous. In addition, analyses were made 
of the office appliances in use, the subjects 
most valuable in school, the turnover of office 
employees, and the weaknesses of commercial 
workers. 


I. Kinds of Businesses Reported: 


All of the businesses which returned 
questionnaires for use in this survey have 
been classified under the following eleven 
heads. While the nature of some businesses 
made classification difficult, the need for 
simplification seemed to justify keeping the 
number of groups as low as possible. 


Table | 

Type of Business! Number 
OCCT CTT Cre 40 
Wholesale Dealers................ 16 
NE eae Lan gtk oop a ee ko 159 
I Dds chin (ois w A sap Peek 5, 11 
Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Offices... 11 
NS ao ini Go pn we 8 > PK Re we 2 
ede 4 50a Aue @ eo Wiwira Ahi 12 
re eee 10 
OS gs rae 11 
EEE ccc ceccdencsesecs, ae 
PG Biri a a £50 bs 0 ows bee ower 7 
Ee ae err Tee 289 


ll. Position of Persons Reporting: 
(No analysis of this item was made.) 


lil. Number and Ages of Commercial 
Employees: 


Of the total number of workers reported 
in the survey, 58 per cent of the number were 
males. About one in five of all the workers 
were not over 21 years of age. The number 
of males and females in this age group were 
about proportional to the total number re- 











headings. They include (1) Secretarial, ported for each sex. 
Table Ill: Total Number of Commercial Workers 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 

Males | Females} Total | Males | Females| Total 
re re er eee 2,487 | 1,786 4,273 | 58.00 42.00 100 
Se eer ee 575 342 917 | 63.00 37.00 100 
IE I 5.56.5 se'a'lois, oi a:aio\srsis oa wis 1,912 | 1,444 3,356 | 57.00 | 43.00 100 
Per cent total 21 years and under... 13 .46 8.00 21.46 
Per Cont over Zl yeats............. 44.75 | 33.79 78.54 


























Wncluded under the various headings are a few accountants, cleaners and dyers, laundries, con- 


tractors, etc. 
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Table Ill-A: Secretarial, Stenographic, and Typewriting! 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Males | Females| Total | Males | Females} Total 
es beeen ties Ly .tisielnes b's k's x 219 748 967 | 23.00 | 77.00 | 100 
ee ee 32 107 139 23 .00 77.00 100 
er eee «| 22 641 828 | 23.00 | 77.00 | 100 
Per cent total 21 years and under... 3.31 11.06 14.37 
Per cent over 21 years............. 19.34 | 66.29 85.63 
Per cent of all commercial employees §.13 a7. 22.64 


























Secretarial, Stenographic and Typewriting includes stenographers, secretaries, typists, stenog- 


rapher-bookkeepers, dictatypists, and stenotypists. 


As might be expected, females in the above 
classification far outnumber the males. The 
number of employees above 21 years of age 
of both sexes were about proportional to the 
total number of employees of the two sexes 
in the group. It would be of interest to know 
whether a greater proportional number of 
younger workers are to be found in the larger 
urban centers. General impressions would 
probably lead one to suspect that there are a 
relatively greater number of young steno- 
graphic employees in the larger cities. 


A more detailed analysis of the question- 
naires showed that more than half of the 
workers belonging to these groups were classi- 
fied as stenographers. The second largest 
number of workers indicated was stenog- 
raphers-bookkeepers, while the other classifi- 
cations in their order of importance were 
secretaries, typists, and dictatypists. The 
youngest workers in these groups were five 
boys from 18 to 19 years of age, two girls 
from 16 to 17, and twenty-six girls from 18 
to 19. 


Table III-B: Bookkeeping and Accounting! 











Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Males | Females; Total | Males | Females| Total 

EE er er re ert 363 275 638 57.00 43 .00 100 
21 years and under................. 33 33 66 | 50.00 | 50.00 | 100 
8 ee re 330 242 572 58.00 42.00 100 
Per cent total 21 years and nder.... S.47 5.a7 10.34 
Per cent total over 21 years........ 51.72 37.93 89.65 
Per cent of all commercial employees 8.47 6.44 14.91 


























auditors, and ledger clerks. 


The number of males in the bookkeeping 
and accounting group was greater than the 
females by 14 per cent. A fraction more than 
10 per cent of the total in the group were 21 
years of age or under. A detailed analysis of 
questionnaires shows that about 50 percent 
of all of the workers in this group were 
classified as ‘‘general bookkeepers,’’ and that 
the males outnumber the females. The other 


‘Bookkeeping and accounting include general bookkeeper, bookkeeper-cashiers, cost accountants, 


classifications were with reference to the 
numbers _ reported: bookkeeper-cashiers; 
ledger clerks; auditors; and cost accountants. 


The youngest workers in these classifica- 
tions were one boy under 15 years of age, 
three boys from 16 to 17, four boys from 18 
to 19, one girl from 16 to 17, and four girls 
from 18 to 19. 


Table Ill-C: General Recording’ 











i Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Males | Females| Total | Males | Females! Total 

bre acre 4p Abies owl ice oe ew ee 615 150 765 | 80.40 | 19.60 | 100 
Be Pe A Is oso tes cine envons 103 21 124 83.00 17.00 100 
 * | ere 513 129 642 | 80.00 | 20.00 100 
Per cent total 21 years and under... 13.46 2.75 16.21 
Per cent total over 21 years........ 67.06 16.86 83 .92 
Per cent of all commercial employees 14.39 $3.51 17.90 























1General recording includes receiving clerks, shipping clerks, time clerks, mail clerks, supplies 


or stock clerks, and general clerks. 
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The employees in this group were predom- 
inately male. A larger percentage of the total 
of all the employees in the group were younger 
than was the case in the two preceding groups. 
The classification having the greatest number 
is that of “‘general clerk.’”’ Because of the 
frequent use of this term to designate em- 
ployees engaged in sclling, however, it is 
quite possible that this classification contains 
many who should have been classified in 
Table III-E. 


Shipping clerks, supplies and stock clerks 
receiving clerks, time clerks, and mail clerks 
ranked in importance in the order named. 
The total number of employees reported 
under this group constituted nearly one-fifth 
(18.30 percent) of the number of all em- 
ployees. 

The youngest workers in these classifica- 
tions were five boys under 15 years of age, 
three boys from 16 to 17, thirty-eight boys 
from 18 to 19, and three girls from 18 to 19. 


Table Ill-D: Non-Recording' 











Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Males | Females| Total | Males | Females} Total 

train a kako aaa eos 8 Radda oc 233 45 278 84.00 16.00 100 
Be ee Os WEEE... no ccc cee | OE 20 121 83 .00 17.50 100 
SE IN isin nine cacwwe sides 132 25 157 84.00 16.00 100 
Per cent total 21 years and under ... 36.33 7.19 43.52 
Per cent total over 21 years......... 47.48 8.99 56.47 
Per cent of all commercial employees 5.45 1.05 6.50 


























1Non-recording includes messengers, office boys and girls, and file clerks. 


Four out of every five in the non-recording 
group were males. A greater percentage of 
both males and females were younger than in 
the other groups. This was due, of course, to 
the nature of the work, more than 334% per 
cent of the workers being classified as ‘‘mes- 
sengers” and “office boys and girls.” About 
20 per cent were telephone operators, and 
about the same number were engaged in 


duties too numerous to enumerate. File 
clerks comprise about 13 per cent of the total 
of the group. 


The youngest workers in these classifica- 
tions were three boys under 15 years of age, 
forty-six boys from 16 to 17, twenty-three 
boys from 18 to 19, fourteen girls from 16 to 
17, and sixteen girls from 18 to 19. 


Table Ill-E: Selling! 











Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Males | Females} Total | Males | Females} Total 

REC ae pe eaee eae 941 536 1,477 | 64.00 | 36.00 100 
23 yours and under...............:.] 25 159 454 | 65.00 35.00 100 
oe re rr 646 377 1,023 | 63.00 37.00 100 
Per cent total 21 years and under ... 19.97 10.77 30.74 
Per cent total over 21 years. ........ 43.74 25.52 69.26 
Per cent of all commercial employee: 22.02 12.54 34.56 


























Selling includes retail, wholesale, traveling, solicitors, and canvassers. 


The selling group comprised by far the 
largest number of commercial employees 
reported in the survey. More than 334 
per cent of all the workers returned were 
classified under selling. The males employed 
made up somewhat less than 6624, per cent 
and the females somewhat more than 334 
per cent of the total in the group. Nearly 
334% per cent of all the employees in the 


group were 21 years of age or under. Slightly 
more than 20 per cent of all commercial work- 
ers reported were engaged in retail selling. 


The youngest workers in these classifica- 
tions were five boys under 15 years of age, 
thirty-eight boys from 15 to 17, thirty-two 
boys from 18 to 19, ten girls from 16 to 17, 
and sixty-three girls from 18 to 19. 
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Table Ill-F: Other Commercial Positions 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 

Males | Females| Total | Males | Females| Tota 
[RS a ene rg rnarey 115 32 147 78.00 22.00 100 
Be PORTO Ge Wer... 0... cece: 11 2 13 85.00 15.00 100 
Sere 104 30 134 78.00 22.00 100 
Per cent tota! 21 years and under . 7.48 1 36 8.84 
Per cent total over 21 years........ 70.75 20.41 91.16 
Per cent of all commercial employees 2.69 .75 3.44 

This group, which comprises only 3.45 Cash Registers: 

per cent of the total number of commercial _ are re art re 297 
employees reported, is made up of various SNS ogi dvaracsc.9 Sdawa ee ads ee ioe 2 
types of commercial workers not classified in Ediphones.....................000005 34 
the preceding tables. It includes printers, Addressographs....................-- 74 
cashiers, store managers, sales managers, Ditto Machines...................... 4 
assistant store managers, advertising man- 
agers, assistant advertising managers, etc. 
The youngest workers in these classifications V. Subjects Most Needed to be 


were two boys from 16 to 17 years of age and 
three boys from 18 to 19. 


IV. Office Appliances: 


The reports show that more than half of 
the total number of typewriters reported 
were Underwoods. Remington was the next 
most popular machine. The Burroughs was 
the most frequently used calculating machine. 
Likewise the Burroughs was the most widely 
used adding machine. National cash registers 
predominated to a surprising degree. The 
following is a tabulation of the number of 
office machines used. 


Table IV: Office Machines Used 


Machine Times Reported 


Typewriters: 
0 Ee errs 753 
er 261 
Ie ere 192 
RET 81 
I ao casa Whe rre.ts o'9 4m wise wl 33 
I ic haa ie sew iw wlio 8 
Bookkeeping Machines..... soc ae 
ere ree eee 73 
Stenotypes. . Rees Pre 2 
Calculating Machines: 
IE ira. aia a5 9 bs Wid is i 126 
COMIDDUIIIOIETO. ... wo ccc cee 56 
I Particle nce nic tava anes ha a 61 
EN 25, has 2K 4a ciehe eee 14 
Adding Machines: 
EIS 0 ais 0s ae enw <a ws 66 
I 25s sks) adverse ian win ta Ge aeons 16 
NL 6s vaSandsdeesiotiwnws 
ste hig iiss Satin ela wala 13 
ES 35565. ewes caasunwesa 455 
Se eee ee er 13 
I se.55 ace isd Som qretad erp Shao 20 
ST err errr ere 72 
Nias os hee eaies, dh ew aee 140 
ee ees 67 


Taught in High Schools: 


According to the opinion of the business 
firms reporting, the business subjects most 
needed to be taught in the public high schools 
rank as follows: 


Table V 
Subject Times Indicated 
Business —- Pac eee 451 
Arithmetic. . é 450 
Bookkeeping. . 416 
ee 386 
TREES ee 350 
| 228 
Office Practice........... 226 
Commercial Law......... 201 
Retail Selling............ 146 
BI cccecscscnese 145 
ee rere 92 
ere 85 
Banking. . skews 83 
Dictation machines. . 28 


While it is interesting to note the opinions 
of employers with respect to the relative 
importance of subjects which should be 
taught in the public high schools, it must be 
kept in mind that the figures given above 
represent only unscientific opinion. In nearly 
all cases the employer’s opinion was probably 
influenced by (1) direct utilitarian objectives; 
(2) by the demands of his own particular 
business; (3) by the traditional subjects 
taught in business colleges. 


VI. Estimated Percentage of Changes 


in Commercial Positions: 


The average percentage of changes of all 
commercial positions given by firms reporting 
was 15. It is doubtful whether this figure is of 
any valuable significance, but it is given for 
what it is worth. 
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Vil. Chief Weaknesses Observed in 


Commercial Workers: 


The chief weakness observed in commercial 
workers, in the order of their importance, 
were as follows: 


Table VI 


Trait Times Indicated 
Lack of initiative............. 245 
Lack of attention to details.... 231 
Poorly written English........ 220 
Poor penmanship............. 219 
Inability to meet people....... 168 
Poorly spoken English........ 161 


Little knowledge of arithmetic. 133 
NN OE NN os oo. 0s 4 04, 50 4.00 0 132 
Poor knowledge of bookkeeping 102 
Inaccurate typewriting........ 98 


Lack of “‘common sense’”’...... 98 
Lack of dependability......... 94 
La@ck OF MeNtmeNS............. 93 
Lack of courtesy............. 85 
Inaccurate shorthand......... 80 
a re 
Slow shorthand............... 49 
Slow typewriting............. 36 
EME OF BOMGKHY...... 0.55 c eens 30 


The weaknesses observed by employers in 
commercial workers may be divided into two 
classifications, (1) those which result from 
the inadequate teaching of subject matter as 
such, and (2) those which may be attributed 
to a lack of the proper development of 
qualities usually described by such terms as 
“personality,” “attitude,” and “judgment.” 
The group according to the first classification 
rank as follows: 


Trait Times Indicated 


Poorly written English........ 220 
Poor penmanship............. 219 
Poorly spoken English........ 161 


Lack of knowledge of arithmetic 133 


Poor bookkeeping............ 102 
Inaccurate typewriting........ 98 
Inaccurate shorthand......... 80 
i  , e 65 
WOW GHOCCHENG.....6ccc.s..0.. BD 
Slow typewriting............. 36 


Grouped according to the second classifi- 
cation indicated above, the weaknesses 
observed were as follows: 


Trait Times Indicated 
Lack of initiative............. 245 
Lack of attention to details.... 231 
Inability to meet people....... 168 
Lack of ‘‘common sense’’...... 98 
Lack of dependability......... 94 
Lack of neatness............. 93 
Lack of courtesy........:.... 85 
eee 30 


It must be conceded without discussion 
that opinions with regard to the most 
frequent weakness to be found in commercial 
employees are subject to prejudice. But after 
an effort to make due allowance for the pres- 
ence of bias, it would seem that the figures 
which are presented with regard to the short- 
comings of commercial employees should 
have some significance for those who are 
engaged in preparing prospective commercial 
workers. The following facts concerning the 
figures given in this connection seem worthy 
of consideration: 

(1) Weaknesses in commercial workers 

which may be ascribed to a lack of the 
proper development of the qualities of 
personality, attitudes, and judgment 
were more frequently reported than 
those which were directly traceable to 
a failure of subject matter. 
Reference to the data given above will 
show that “lack of initiative” and 
“lack of attention to details’ rank 
highest. 


(2) Of the weaknesses which result from a 
lack of carry-over from formal instruc- 
tion, that in written English ranks 
highest with penmanship, spoken Eng- 
lish, and arithmetic following in the 
order named. Owing to the lack of 
emphasis which has been given to these 
subjects in the commercial departments 
in the public schools, and due to the 
fact that perhaps most of the commer- 
cial workers whose faults were the 
basis for the criticisms reported had 
never been instructed in commercial 
departments in high schools, it would 
hardly be fair to attribute the weak- 
nesses reported as resulting from the 
failure of the instruction given in high 
school commercial departments to 
function in business situations. 


(3) “Lack of initiative’ and “lack of at- 
tention to details” was mentioned more 
than twice as many times as was 
“poor knowledge of bookkeeping,”’ and 
the first strictly commercial subject 
enumerated. Of course it is necessary 
to recall in this connection that less 
than 4 of the total number of em- 
ployees reported were engaged in work 
of a bookkeeping nature. 


Additional study of the criticism of com- 
mercial workers may suggest other conditions 
which are of particular interest to commercial 
teachers. 


If any reliance is to be placed upon the 
statistics given with reference to the opinions 
of employers as to the most frequent weak- 
nesses to be found in commercial workers, 
the conclusion is evident that training in 
skills and techniques is only a part of the 
preparation of a prospective worker. Of 
course, recognition of this fact is not a new 
discovery. But since the most frequent 
weaknesses are those which are traceable to 
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sources other than that of faulty instruction 
in the commercial departments in high 
schools, it is of concern to the commercial 
teacher to locate the difficulty and to lend 
assistance in overcoming it. 


It is evident that somewhere in the process 
of preparing workers for commercial positions 
provision should be made to develop the 
quality of initiative; to do whatever may be 
done in the way of inculcating habits which 
result in attention to details; to develop tact 
in the true sense of that term; to produce 
situations which tend to cause the pupil to 
acquire poise and the ability to meet people 
easily; to instill habits of neatness in work 
and in dress; to develop an appreciation of 
the importance of a sense of dependability 
and responsibility; to lay the foundation for 
and to instill habits in courtesy; and, finally, 
to inculcate principles which result in honesty. 
Recognition of the need for training which 
will cover the points thus indicated should be 


nature of the criticisms which have been 
given raises the question: How wide is the 
scope of commercial education? 

Always keeping in mind the scope and 
limitations of this survey which have been 
pointed out elsewhere, the following general 
statements appear warranted: 


(1) Seventeen per cent more males than 
females were employed in commercial 
positions. 


Commercial positions from the stand- 
point of the number of workers em- 
ployed rank in importance as follows: 
(a) selling; (b) secretarial, stenographic, 
and typing; (c) general recording; (d) 
bookkeeping and accounting; (e) non- 

recording. . 


(3) Of all commercial workers reported 22 
per cent were not over 21 years of age. 
(4) With reference to ages and sex the 
total for all commercial workers were 


(2) 












































of interest to all commercial teachers. The as follows: 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Males | Females} Total | Males | Females; Total 
ok ee, ee rere 575 342 917 | 13.46 8.00 21.46 
ere ere 1,912 | 1,444 3,356 | 44.75 33.79 78.54 

(5) In comparison with other si:ilar metic, bookkeeping, typewriting, short- 
machines, “Underwood” typewriters, hand, and oral English. 

“Burroughs” adding machines, “Bur- (7) Approximately half of the number of 
roughs calculating machines, and faults of commercial workers are not 

National” cash registers are more used traceable to poor instruction in subject 
than other makes. matter in schools. 

(6) According to the opinion of employers, (8) The faults most frequently noted in 
the six subjects most needed to be commercial workers are not directly 
taught in high schools are, in order of traceable to poor instruction in subject 
importance, Business English, arith- matter. 

The Slander Case 


(Continued from page 329) 


that he is receiving $30.00 a week for treat- 
ments which he is giving the plaintiff. He, 
of course, would be interested in seeing the 
plaintiff receive $15,000.00, that his weekly 
income may continue. Self-interest could 
easily motivate many of his statements. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we, too, are seek- 
ing justice. We are seeking freedom from 
the encroachment of gold seekers, and we 
are asking that truth be not penalized. 
I thank you. 


Judge: Does the attorney for the plaintiff 
wish to give a rebuttal? 


Atty. Kant: No, your Honor. 


Judge: Will the bailiff take charge of the 
jury. (He takes them to the jury room.) 
(Ordinarily the court would be adjourned, 
but in this case it remains in session for 
the few minutes that the jury will be out.) 


(The bailiff escorts the jury from the jury 
room to the jury box where all are seated 
again. The foreman rises and hands the 
written verdict to the bailiff who hands it 
to the Judge. The Judge looks it over and 
if correctly made out, it is handed to the 
Clerk who puts his filing stamp on it. He 
then stands and reads the verdict to the 
jury and then makes the following inquiry:) 


Clerk: Is this your verdict? (The verdict 
will be either for the plaintiff or for the 
defendant. If for the plaintiff, the jury 
will probably set the amount of damages.) 
(If all is correct, and the losing attorney 
does not care to appeal the case, or to have 
the jury polled, the Judge will stand and 
announce: 

Judge: The court is adjourned until 9:00 
a. m. tomorrow (or is adjourned for this 
session.) 
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What Secondary Schools Do Not Teach 


For twenty years or more discussion has 
been going on as to the 
aims of business edu- 
cation in the secondary 
school. An examina- 
tion of the content of 
commercial courses, 
books, convention 
speeches, and litera- 
ture discloses the fact 
that the emphasis is 
still on the technical 
aspects of bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 

First conceived and 
developed by the pri- 
vate school on a purely 
vocational basis, commercial education was 
introduced into the public schools to stem 
the “drop-out” mortality. Thus the public 
school, operating under much different con- 
ditions, has been a staunch competitor of the 
private school. Both have endeavored to fit 
the pupil only for the initial contact job by 
developing skill in two or three types of work. 


The private school is in a position to do 
some things much better than the public 
school. However, the reverse is just as true. 
Obviously, the objectives should not remain 
entirely the same. 


Recent surveys would indicate that com- 
mercial education in the public schools, as 
given, is vocational only for a small portion 
of those who take it. Its close association 
with the secondary academic school has not 
permitted its full and final development along 
vocational lines. In other words, secondary 
commercial education has not developed 
vocational competence mainly because it 
was not intended to do so. 


This fact raises a question of fundamental 
importance for the future of commercial edu- 
cation in the secondary schools. What kind 
of educational or other projects can best be 
handled by the public school? 


I concede that nothing is so useless that 
some reason cannot be found for retaining it 
in the curriculum. We have concerned our- 
selves more with methods than with content. 
We have constantly taken in new territory 
and subject matter, often without question- 
ing the validity, but have stubbornly refused 





R. J. Worley 


\Koos, Leonard V. The American Secondary School, p. 153. New York, Ginn and Co., 1927. 


to surrender the old. Now we find our curric- 
ulum cluttered with much obsolete material. 
Much time is undoubtedly given to remem- 
bering things which will never be needed, 
and doing silly tricks which an intelligent 
business man need never waste his time upon. 


Among twenty-five noteworthy statements 
of objectives of the secondary school curricu- 
lum, there is a unanimous agreement on just 
two: (1) preparation for civic-social re- 
sponsibility, and (2) preparation for occupa- 
tional efficiency. We have only partially 
fulfilled our task when we prepare the pupil 
for his initial job. Business men are still 
dubious of the high school commercial grad- 
uate. We must go further, much further, 
toward enriching the upper years of our high 
school with a type of promotional training 
which will prepare for life—stressing the 
social, economic, and political aspects of 
living. There should be more social under- 
standing so as to enable young people to take 
a quicker, more intelligent, and more con- 
structive interest in the larger common prob- 
lems of business. 


We are indeed overcrowding the clerical 
group by pouring out from our schools great 
hordes of people who have not the aptitudes 
and capacities for effective intellectual labor. 
How little the masses know at the present 
time about the investment of savings and 
about the difficulties which confront the small 
investor. Even school teachers and college 
professors have a complex about going to a 
banker to talk over the matter of investing 
small savings. Yet it has been proposed by 
some leading economists that here lies a pos- 
sible solution in forestalling future depres- 
sions—an educational program of timely 
thrift and investments. 


In these days of bewilderment the cry is 
for leadership in business. Instead of too 
much specialization, we have not enough. 
Commercial education has the possibilities of 
developing leaders. Our commercial curricu- 
lum has been geared for the average pupil, 
not the most able. The major emphasis has 
been placed on the developing of stenog- 
raphers and clerks. Boys feel out of place in 
a course distinctly designed for girls. The 
brilliant boys and the gifted girls have been 
hindered. The potential leader is sacrificed 
for the mass. 
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The real rewards of business, such as 
should be within the contemplation of am- 
bitious and capable boys and girls, are 
earned through types of business activity 
which call for a high degree of intelligence. 
This may or may not mean the exact kind of 
intelligence which is measured by the I. Q., 
but it does mean something different from 
“mechanical intelligence”” and possibly from 
“abstract intelligence.” It may mean an 
intelligence which is more appropriately 
described as “social”? or “economical,” or as 
just plain ‘‘business sense.” 


It is easier to criticize than to suggest 
cures, but in the case of commercial educa- 
tion no real remedy is needed except common 
sense, comparable to that which most of us use 
in our daily lives. All is not bad. We should 
retain that which will bear up under scien- 
tific testing. What is needed most in our 
secondary schools is the broadening of the 
work in the upper years of the high school so 
that it will be coextensive with commercial 
occupations and business life. This is the 
great task that now lies before us, along with 
the task of giving suitable vocational guid- 
ance and a start, at least, toward vocational 
training. 

Fortunately, our high schools are moving 
rapidly in the direction of a higher type of 
general business training, and they should go 
much farther in that direction. 


There are more pupils, particularly boys, 
attending high school than ever before. 
About one-fifth of the high school graduates 
go to college. Two factors are operating to 
decrease the number attending college: first, 
the stiffening of college entrance require- 
ments; second, the powerful economic rem- 
edy found in the fact that the office clerk is 
better paid than the mediocre college gradu- 
ate. Even in the college there is no organized 
stimulus or training for business except in 
the schools of commerce, where a few students 


are temporarily exposed to a descriptive 
study. 


It is a strange and unfortunate fact that 
we have failed lamentably to instill into 
pupils the principles of business which every 
breadwinner needs when he leaves our schools 
and is thrust out into a world of individual 
responsibility. Popular education, apprecia- 
tion, and general training are necessary in 
order to give our young people, irrespective 
of their desires, a picture of the highest life 
and the noblest ideals. It then becomes the 
duty of the secondary schools to accomplish 
this by extending its function and broadening 
the field. Why make our young people 
cheap? Why hold down the level of individ- 
ualism and try to crush the leader whom we 
so pitifully need? Practical knowledge and 
purpose are the tools with which we should 
equip our pupils.—R. J. WORLEY, Ed. M., 
Ph. D., Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


*Federal Bureau of Education figures. 


“Oh Yeah!” 


EDITOR’S NOTE—These comments 
are in reply to an article by David Ham- 
blen which appeared in the January, 
1932, issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet.’’ In 
submitting the comments William M. 
Polishook stated, ‘‘Mr. Hamblen’s article 
Bave the ‘dreamers’ a chance to say ‘I 
told you so,’ and gave the rest of us a 
chance to say ‘Oh yeah’.’’ 


We are very much interested in an article 
in the January, 1932, issue of ‘““The Balance 
Sheet,’’ regarding commercial education, past 
and present. After reading it, we were im- 
pelled to rise and shout, “Excelsior! Massa- 
chusetts leads the way again!” This proved 
embarrassing, as we were in charge of a study 
hall with 85 quiet (until then) students. The 
writer of the article says: 


“Educators fail to perceive that the com- 
mercial course does not function efficienctly: 
first, because bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting have not been, and still are not 
generally taught well; and second, because 
there are certain subjects in the course which 
have no place in the high school.” 

The article says further, “. . . arithmetic, 
geography, penmanship, and rapid calcula- 
tion... are grammar school subjects.” 
Certainly any grammar school graduate 
knows how to find discount for the term of 
discount on an interest bearing note. That is 
a very elementary process, indicated with 
clinching vividness by the fact that students 
in college grade classes of business admin- 
istration have difficulty in the subject. We 
all realize that, while grammar school grad- 
uates can put into practice the fundamentals 
of arithmetic in examples, yet in spite of the 
efforts of the best teachers most of these young 
people are noticeably weak in solving prob- 
lems which require reasoning or the applica- 
tion of certain rules. And well-experienced 
psychologists tell us that the ability to solve 
arithmetical problems is enhanced by good 
word sense, but we in the secondary school 
get a lot more satisfaction from pinning the 
blame on the grade teachers or upon any 
other teachers except ourselves. 


Certainly any grammar school graduate 
knows all there is to know about the subject 
of geography. We might suggest that in 
order to prove this belief, we members of the 
National Geography Society discharge our 
present officers and replace them with fifteen- 
year-olds (think of the economy). Any 
grammar school graduate should know that 
the reason New England has been the great 
manufacturing section, is that it has plenty 
of water power, and that the reason for the 
present manufacturing slump is the fact that 
so many politicians are washing family linen 
that we are suffering a period of thirst and 
the water wheels can not turn. 
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“Introductory bookkeeping is a time 
waster, because the subject matter ordinarily 
covered, . . . can be covered in a few weeks 
in a real bookkeeping course.”” Bad business 
to publish such ideas now. If it is seen by the 
authorities, thousands of erstwhile book- 
keeping teachers will be selling vacuum 
cleaners and magazines, while the few who 
are left will have only the “few weeks” work. 


“Training in office appliances may be 
easily overdone.” When will we astigmatic 
teachers realize that teaching the youngster 
something which will help him get settled in 
his first job, is not good business education? 
When will we realize that we should put the 
time on the “much more needed studies,” 
whatever they may be; say French, so we 
shall understand English better; or say 
Chinese, so we may understand directions on 
the packages of fire crackers we buy each 
Fourth of July. 

Those advocates of college preparatory 
English who look upon it as the panacea for 
all spelling vocabulary and expression diffi- 
culties are, of course, incontrovertibly right. 
This is shown by the excellent spelling of 
graduates of high school courses, by their 
facile use of their mother tongue, by their 
teeming vocabulary, by their impressive 
expression with its delicate shades of meaning 
and negative response to slang. (Oh yeah!) 
Further, the high school course in “‘college’”’ 
English develops a fine discrimination in the 
literary desires of young people. Note the 
enormous excess of popularity of the Atlantic 
Monthly over Ballyhoo in any college town. 
Every news dealer will tell you he cannot 
supply the demand for World’s Work, but 
has to give away copies of College Humor just 
to help publishers along. 

In learning to write letters, apparently one 
should study not only English, but a foreign 
language; better yet, a lot of foreign lan- 
guages. Fancy the ecstasy of excitement 
into which an emotional employer would 
splash when reading a letter from an appli- 
cant couched in cold English, warm Slavic, 
gutteral German, and aspirating Castilian. 
“There,” would say the employer, “is just 
the girl I want. She can make any dissatisfied 
customer believe that we are exerting our 
utmost to carefully conceive his business 
interests, when we have really mislaid his 
order or are too busy learning contract bridge 
to bother with contracts!” 


The statement was made that secretarial 
training and filing should not be taught 
outside of the typewriting classes. It is 
claimed that this is like “taking two bites of 
one cherry.” Cherries, we suppose, should be 
swallowed whole. Stones in your stomach 
will grind your food, even as the gravel in 
the chicken, thus saving your teeth for a 
playground for dentists. 


We hear that it is not possible to present 
commercial law in a safe and sane way to 
high school students. Well, who can be safe 


and sane today, anyway? Only the insane 
are where they are safe. We read that some 
safe and general principles can be included in 
the bookkeeping course, but why couldn’t 
these safe and general principles be the con- 
tent and extent of our law course? Well, 
according to the writer, they just couldn’t. 
You ought to know that. 


Now, as to the ideal commercial course— 
it shall be given in only the last two years, 
and shall consist of shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping on the proved (?) theory 
that all of our graduates will be secretaries 
or bookkeepers, or both. If some of them 
enter general clerical work or shipping room 
work, preparatory to selling—well there 
ought to be a law against such things. We 
shall train our pupils to write 125 words a 
minute in shorthand, and 65 words on the 
typewriter—all of our students. Those who 
cannot meet the requirements, will be 
enlisted in the army of the unemployed. 

We should be interested further in elimi- 
nating commercial subjects from the ninth 
and tenth years, because it presents a fine 
lesson in economy. Take commercial subjects 
out of these years, and see how many young 
people will undergo academic or classical 
training to earn the reward of the business 
education later. And what shall the few 
young people, who would stay, take during 
those ninth and tenth years? Loads of 
English, good honest, college preparatory 
English, in which they will learn why “‘Lady 
of the Lake”’ is written in poetic lines of so 
many feet, where they will learn why the 
“Ancient Mariner” thought he was dead 
when he wasn’t. That is commercial educa- 
tion, my friends, and the man thus equipped 
will be able to move mountains—and he will 
probably find his career moving mountains 
of earth with a pick and shovel. And he will 
take lots of foreign languages, as such equip- 
ment will enable the man to be a better 
vendor of Stiller Brushes, or Wheeling and 
Winsome Sewing Machines—or is it the best 
foundation for his stenography, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping courses which come later? 


The trouble with me, of course, is that I 
fail to appreciate the cultural values. First, 
what is culture? An English writer says it is 
organized art and science. The science of 
clerical management surely can be as well 
organized as that of geometry. 


Well, to return to the subject—we are told 
that we should not expect a thirty-six-year- 
old head on eighteen-year-old shoulders, and 
then we are told that in the accounting course 
we should teach reserves, sinking funds, 
advanced forms of statements, and cost 
accounting. It seems that teaching such 
things, would be an admirable way to discover 
if any of our eighteen-year-old group will 
never comprehend these things in a period 
short enough or in a manner broad enough 
to indicate an economical use of their time.— 
William M. Polishook, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
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Henry Madison Jameson 


Tuesday, April 5, Mr. H. M. Jameson, 
Southern representa- 
tive of the South- 
Western Publishing 
Co., arrived in Macon, 
Georgia, having come 


night. During the day 
he visited the Lanier 
Boys High School, the 
A. L. Miller High 
School, and the Macon 
Vocational School. 
About 4:00 p. m. he 
called at the Georgia- 
Alabama Business Col- 
lege where he met his 
old friend Mr. W. W. 
Merriman. After visiting with Mr. Merriman 
for a couple of minutes he complained of 
feeling dizzy. Within a few seconds he col- 
lapsed, stricken with cerebral apoplexy. 
Before losing consciousness he gave Mr. 
Merriman Mrs. Jameson’s address. The 
next day at about 3:30 p. m. he died at 
the Middle Georgia Sanatorium without 
regaining consciousness. In the meantime, 
Mr. H. A. Brandon had driven from Gadsden, 
Alabama, arriving in Macon Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Jameson’s daughter and her 
husband, Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Foster, also 
arrived Wednesday morning, coming from 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, where Mr. Jame- 
son resided. Upon arrival they were informed 
by Dr. H. C. Atkinson and Dr. T. E. Rogers 
that they held no hope for his recovery. 





H. M. Jameson 


Mr. Jameson was born June 3, 1878, at 
Three Springs, Hart County, Kentucky. He 
was graduated from the Bowling Green 
Business University in 1904. In 1924 he 
received an A. B. degree from the Western 
State Teachers College. He taught for six 


from Jacksonville over- - 


years in the Wilson Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Washington, and also for six years in 
Healds Business College at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. In 1917 he returned to Bowling Green 
to accept a position as instructor in the 
Business University of which he was a gradu- 
ate. On September 15, 1925, he resigned this 
position to accept a position as Southern 
district representative for the South-Western 
Publishing Co. 


In this position he established an enviable 
reputation as a business man and an educator, 
making hundreds of friends for the company 
and for himself. Throughout his territory he 
was known to practically every commercial 
teacher in the public and private schools, 
many of whom had been former students of 
his at the Bowling Green Business University. 
He was also widely and favorably known 
among school officials and executives. 


The funeral was held at 2:30 p. m. Satur- 
day, April 9, at the residence, 1126 College 
Street, Bowling Green. The services were in 
charge of Dr. George W. Cheek of the First 
Presbyterian Church and Dr. J. O. Williams 
of the First Baptist Church. Mr. Jameson 
was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Interment was in Fairview Ceme- 
tery. The active pall bearers included W. S. 
Ashby, T. E. Brandon, H. A. Brandon, 
J. R. Meany, James M. Hill, Nixon Pickard, 
H. E. Elrod, and J. F. Sherwood. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Nellie R. 
Jameson; two daughters, Mrs. Dewey Foster 
and Miss Alice Jameson of Bowling Green; 
his father, J. Jameson of Horse Cave, Ken- 
tucky; one sister, Mrs. R. V. Withers of Hart 
County, Kentucky; and two brothers, J. K. 
Jameson of Seattle, Washington, and W. V. 
Jameson of Horse Cave, Kentucky. He is 
also survived by two grandchildren. 














A Survey of the Financial Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities 
(Continued from page 337) 


6% of the schools reported that their organi- 
zation treasurers kept such records. 


(17) Two-thirds of the schools reporting 
make use of the audit for records of the 
central treasurer and nearly one-half of the 
schools reporting make use of it for the 
organization treasurers’ records. This is a 


very encouraging trend. The audit should 
be made at least annually, or perhaps each 
semester. The prevailing tendency is for the 
audit to be conducted by the Board of Educa- 
tion or the Principal. A student committee 
should also share in this work. 


(18) A large majority of the schools fa- 
vored allowing the students to participate in 
the operation and management of the system 
as much as possible, commensurate with a 
sound business policy. Nevertheless, a great 
many schools do not believe in this practice; 
consequently a great wealth of educational 
opportunities is being wasted. After all, is 
the financial system for extra-curricular 
activities something for the faculty to have to 
work with or is it an instrument for training 
students in management and thrift? Students 
of this type do a major portion of the work 
in many of the more progressive schools. 
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Q0TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is in a sense a journal 
approach text in that the student learns book- 
keeping procedure from the point of view of 
recording transactions. It differs from all 
other journal approach texts in that the de- 
velopment of debits and credits is based on 
reasons rather than rules. This approach is 
often referred to as the “equation” approach 
or the “20th Century” approach. New 
subject matter is introduced in a logical se- 
quence. A learning situation is established 
for the introduction of each new topic. The 
student is given a reason for something new 
before it is introduced. Emphasis is placed on 
showing the effects of transactions on the 
elements of the equation, ‘Assets = Liabilities 


+Proprietorship.”” 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers 


Association 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, March 23-26. 

At no time has there been a more friendly 
spirit than during this convention. Everyone 
seemed to enjoy the personal contacts made 
with fellow-members of this progressive 
group. The Hospitality Committee made 
every effort to acquaint people who were 
strangers in town with members of the asso- 
ciation. Added to this great feature there 
were several innovations, such as dancing 
between courses at the banquet, which gave 
an opportunity for the young crowd as well 
as the old crowd to dance as much as they 
pleased, and at the same time enabled those 
who did not want to dance to exchange 
greetings, or, as the program put it, “swap 
stories’. The convention breakfast, another 
novelty, brought out a crowd of 200 people 
who were given an opportunity to renew 
personal contacts and friendships, as well as 
to form new ones. As a result of these two 
informal activities—the banquet and break- 
fast—many people who never attended the 
conventions before and who relied upon the 
year book to give them the results of the 
convention, expressed themselves that per- 
sonal contact made it a necessity to come to 
the convention to hear the speakers and to 
meet the leaders in our profession. The 
bridge party and the theatre party arranged 
for the members of the association were well 
attended and contributed to the success of 
the convention. 


The program was an unusually strong one, 
appealing to the classroom teacher, rather 
than to the administrator. The officers of 
the association, as well as the editor of the 
year book, Dr. Edward J. McNamara, had 
exhibited a keen appreciation of the things 
the teachers want and have utilized their 
desire to issue year books that would be of 
immediate help in solving the problems of the 
classroom teacher. That the hopes of the 
officers of the association have not been in 
vain, witness the various comments in busi- 
ness magazines about the 1931 year book. 
The National Education Association has 
selected the 1931 year book as the outstand- 
ing book in business education. In other 
words, this is the only book of all the books 
on business education that received the honor 
position. The editor was congratulated upon 
this splendid achievement. That the year 
book has made the necessary appeal is evi- 
denced by the fact that over 2500 teachers in 
the United States have become members of 
the association during this year’s convention. 
This is the largest association of business 
teachers in the world and its remarkable 
growth from 334 members in 1925 to 2500 in 
1932 speaks well for the progressiveness of 
this group. 


Needless to say, the convention as a whole 
made a distinct contribution to the develop- 
ment of business education and to the fellow- 
ship of the business teachers. At no time 
has there been a more organized group 
working harmoniously for the welfare of the 
association than during this convention. 


In electing Mr. Alexander S. Massell, 
Principal of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Con- 
tinuation School of 
New York City, to the 
presidency of the East- 
ern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, the 
members have mani- 
fested a fitting appre- 
ciation of the time 
and effort he has ex- 
pended in behalf of 
the association’s aims 
and objectives. Mr. 
Massell is a pioneer in 
adult education and 
has contributed greatly 
to the educational thought of the day. He is 
very active in many teacher organizations 
and has displayed his capacities in conclusive 
fashion. To enable Mr. Massell to carry on 
the enlightened program of the association, 
an exceptionally strong slate of officers were 
elected with him. Miss Catherine Nulty, 
Assistant Professor of Economics at the 
University of Vermont, was elected vice- 
president; Mr. Harry I. Good, Head of the 
Commercial Department of Hutchinson High 
School, Buffalo, was elected secretary; Mr. 
Arnold M. Lloyd, Principal of Banks College, 
Philadelphia, was reelected treasurer. The 
new directors are Prof. D. D. Lessenberry, 
Head of Department of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh; and Mr. W. E. Douglass of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware. ““The 
Balance Sheet” extends to Mr. Massell and 
to the officers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association its personal greetings 
and best wishes for the most successful year 
of this, what was originally an association of 
Eastern commercial teachers and now be- 
coming more and more not only a national 
but also an international organization of 
business teachers. 





Alex. S. Massell 


EK 


Ohio Educational Conference 


The annual Ohio State University Educa- 
tional Conference was held in Columbus on 
April 7, 8, and 9. 

The speakers on commercial education were 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, whose 
subject was “‘Business Education in a Scien- 
tific Age,”’ and Juvenilia Caseman of Hutch- 
inson High School, Buffalo, whose subject 
was “Your Relation to the Business World.” 
Miss Caseman taught a model class in junior 
business training. H. H. Maynard of Ohio 
State University presided at the meeting. 
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Promoting Business Education by Radio 


EDITOR’S NOTE—During the present 
school year, the University of Denver 
has had a regular place on the program 
of Station KOA, Denver. Ernest A. 
Zelliot, Director of Commercial Teacher 
Training, University of Denver, delivered 
four addresses on commercial education. 
The first address is reproduced in total 
with extracts from the three other 
addresses. 


General Survey of Business Education 


Modern business education may be said to 
have had its beginning 
with the early itinerant 
penmanship teachers. 
One of their chief 
qualifications was the 
ability to write a fancy 
style with much shad- 
ing and flourishing. 
Handwriting classes 
were organized and 
conducted by _ these 
men in the days when 
the pen was used for 
all business corre- 
spondence and office 
records. Later, lessons 
in bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, and business law were added to their 
offerings. This brought the “business college” 
movement into education shortly following 
the Civil War. 


About 1890, the perfection of the type- 
writer introduced courses in typewriting and 
shorthand, which provided the basis for 
training another indispensable type of office 
worker—the stenographer—of whom over 
900,000 are at present employed. 


From these origins, commercial education 
hes expanded in scope and character until 
now, in some form, it is included as a definite 
part of the curriculum in approximately 
10,000 public high schools, 1,000 private high 
schools and academies, 1,850 private com- 
mercial schools, 250 junior colleges, and 500 
senior colleges and universities. The students 
enrolled, and the teachers employed, probably 
outnumber those in any other subject matter 
field. 


There are a number of reasons for the rapid 
growth of commercial education. In the 
first place, it has benefited from a better 
understanding of the learning process. I 
shall mention briefly but two of the changes 
in educational thinking that have particu- 
larly helped to broaden school programs. 
One is the passing of the mental discipline 
theory, which held that a few types of studies 
could best sharpen our mental wits. Perhaps 
you remember when geometry was recoin- 
mended to develop your reasoning powers. 





Ernest A. Zelliot 


Today, we have good evidence that all well- 
conducted studies are perhaps equal in con- 
tributing to mental growth; therefore courses 
are scheduled for their direct worth, to in- 
dividuals and to groups, rather than for any 
fanciful general values for everybody. For 
some, this may be Latin or mathematics; 
for others literature or the fine arts. English 
and social science are now practically the 
only subjects required of all students above 
the eighth grade. These are so retained be- 
cause everyone, regardless of occupation, has 
need for specific English language and citizen- 
ship training. 


The second change referred to is the 
increased recognition of individual mental 
differences. People vary as much in their 
likes and dislikes, interests and abilities, as 
they do in their eyes, noses, and complexions. 
Some are mentally gifted in one direction; 
some in another. As vocational guidance has 
attempted to meet this problem, the earlier 
school with a few traditional courses has 
given way to our modern schools with a 
wider range of offerings from which to select 
programs that best fit individual needs. In 
this expansion, it was quite logical that 
commercial education should be included; 
not to replace other forms of education, but 
to supplement and to give more opportunities 
for choice. 


From a vocational point of view, business 
education provides many possibilities. In 
norinal times it is estimated that over one 
million new employees enter business posi- 
tions each year. Unlike law or engineering, 
business represents a vast number of occu- 
pations calling for a wide variety of kinds 
and degrees of skill. On the lower levels are 
the messengers and helpers who require little 
special training for entrance. Then come the 
secondary business positions of which there 
are more than one hundred distinct types. 
The best known are stenographic, filing, book- 
keeping, stock, shipping, billing, and general 
clerks; office machine operators; and retail 
salesmen, all of whom should have business 
training of some sort. The next level includes 
accountants, office managers, personnel direc- 
tors, department heads, and other business 
experts requiring more advanced forms of 
training. General managers, and other major 
business executives, constitute the higher 
classification to which the more competent 
business employees may advance. Within 
each of these four general groups of business 
occupations there are, obviously, many sub- 
divisions and salary levels. 


Business education is also rich in the 
personal use of values that can be of benefit 
to every one in his business contacts. The 
ability to save, and invest wisely, part of the 
daily earnings depends upon knowing and 
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applying simple business procedures. In 
home management, the housewife must use 
business principles if she is to make her 
budget cover the essential items of expense. 
Farmers, shopkeepers, tradesmen, and others 
who undertake individual business ventures, 
fail more often because of a lack of proper 
business methods than for any other reason. 

From a social point of view, the importance 
of business education is increasingly recog- 
nized. Business is no longer thought of as 
something separate and apart from other 
social activities; instead, it is the very 
foundation of our social order. The history 
of the world is very largely the history of 
economic and business development. The 
right or wrong solution of trade and com- 
merce problems determines the destinies of 
communities and of nations. Since a better 
appreciation of the social import of business 
is desirable, and since further improvement 
in the attitudes and ideals of business is 
necessary, it is properly the function of our 
schools to teach these qualities. The World 
War revealed conditions that forced us to 
build a better program of health education. 
In the same way, it is predicted that the 
present economic depression will-force us to 
stress a more effective program of business 
education. 


Commercial education is not a single 
subject, nor any fixed group of business 
courses. Commercial education is a broad 
division within, and definitely a part of, the 
whole program of education. In it, there 
may be many combinations of business skill, 
and econoinic and general education subjects 
designed to meet different purposes. A four- 
year collegiate program in commerce, includ- 
ing English, public speech, mathematics, 
economics, finance, history, law, accounting, 
marketing, and other studies is commercial 
education of an advanced type. On the other 
hand, drill in filing or in operating a calcu- 
lating machine, planned for special students, 
is for them, commercial education on another 
level. Between these two extremes, there are 
other aspects of commercial education as 
varied as the types of business employment 
and the personal needs for which they train. 


To illustrate, in the junior high school the 
problem of commercial education is largely 
that of giving elementary business studies 
for personal use and guidance values. The 
private commercial school is chiefly concerned 
with intensive clerical training. The evening 
schools and opportunity schools promote 
extension studies for the business employee 
who is anxious to improve his ability on the 
job. The senior high school offers both 
general and vocational commercial courses. 
The university school of commerce empha- 
sizes well-rounded professional training in 
accounting, management, retailing, business 
research, advertising, commercial teaching, 
and other business fields. Thus, detailed 
aims, objectives, and content in commercial 
education can be discussed only in terms of 





the business needs at each grade level. This 
will be attempted in other talks. Next week 
at this time, I should like to consider with 
you the topic of “Commercial Education in 
the Junior High School.” 


Business Education in 


Junior High Schools 


The junior high school years have been aptly 
characterized as a period of self-discovery. 
It is the time when the individual interests 
and abilities of pupils become evident; when 
many tentative vocational choices are made; 
and when programs for study in the senior 
high school are determined................ 


Into this junior high school program, suit- 
able business education is introduced for 
these reasons: First, to give the kind of 
training in business information, business 
practices, and thrift methods that everyone 
needs in conducting his or her own business 
affairs; Second, to instill a better under- 
standing of the social importance of business, 
and of the need for individual honesty, 
industry, and initiative; Third, to aid the 
vocational guidance program by giving pupils 
some acquaintance with business materials 
and with different activities and opportunities 
found in business; Fourth, to help encourage 
pupils not interested in college entrance to 
attend senior high school for other reasons; 
Fifth, to serve as a pre-vocational back- 
ground for pupils who will continue in com- 
mercial education; Sixth, and last, to provide 
elementary vocational training for those who 
find it necessary to go into business work 
direct from the junior high school. This does 
not include technical courses, as only general 
business training is required for the store 
and office positions that are open to pupils of 
this age. Fortunately, a high percentage of 
pupils in this region go on beyond the junior 
high school for more advanced study. 

Junior business training, also called general 
or elementary business training, is a new 
course that, practically, has been built to 
order as the initial business education subject 
in the junior high school. Material for it is 
organized into a series of unit lessons to give 
a general understanding of beginning prin- 
ciples in several types of business activities. 
Among those most frequently included for 
study are banking; personal budgets; invest- 
ments; insurance; business forms; simple 
business records, the telegraph and telephone; 
handling money; the use of business informa- 
tion sources; parcel post and express; filing 
systems; travel information; business letters; 
types and kinds of businesses 


Business Education in 
Senior High Schools 


Commercial education for vocational pur- 
poses, in the senior high school, may be 
roughly divided into three phases. First, we 
have the general education or background 
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subjects. In health, civic, social, and appre- 
ciation training, the needs of commercial 
pupils are no different from other groups. 
Thus, physical education, social science, and 
English are well scheduled as required sub- 
jects. In addition, commercial pupils are 
advised to elect mathematics, science, litera- 
ture, or other academic subjects to make a 
total of at least one-half of all the studies 
they carry. Second, the general business 
subjects, such as commercial geography, 
business law, economics, business organiza- 
tion, principles of selling, and perhaps business 
English. Sometimes, these subjects are 
neglected, but, in my opinion, selections from 
them, or similar courses, are important to 
give a better understanding of the factors 
and relationships in business. They also help 
to develop the qualification that employers 
call “‘business sense,’’ which they value so 
highly when promotions are made. Third, 
come the technical or business skill subjects 
that serve as an entering wedge to a business 
position. This group includes typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, retail selling, clerical 
training, and the operation of office machines. 
The newer tendency is for pupils to master 
but one skill, or a related group of skills. In 
these days of specialized work, one type, well 
learned, is better than a smattering of many. 
Such a plan also gives more opportunity for 
desirable general training, both academic and 
commercial. 


ehackve wieeaacs A large number of pupils also take 
commercial subjects as a part of their general 
education program. Economic geography, 
business law, business organization, principles 
of salesmanship, and elementary bookkeeping 
are especially recommended as electives for 
those who desire a broader understanding of 
economic and business conditions. A year of 
typewriting is also helpful in many instances, 
and especially for prospective college students. 
The smaller high schools may not find it 
practical to give advanced business courses. 
In some cases, the interests of the community 
are served best by omitting them entirely 
and stressing the general business subjects. 
Selections from these will provide exploratory 
and basic training for those who continue 
advanced commercial training elsewhere, and 
also will enrich the school program as a 
whole. Junior business training and com- 
mercial geography are two business subjects 
that may be profitably taught in almost any 
high school. 


Business Education in 
Colleges and Universities 
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several questions have been 
raised that should have our attention. 
Question 1. Should a student who expects 
to enter a school of cominerce begin by 
taking commercial subjects in the high 
school? There is no university ruling, but 
my opinion is that a few preliminary business 


courses are an advantage. I would recom- 
mend junior business training, elementary 
bookkeeping, and perhaps two general busi- 
ness subjects like commercial geography, 
commercial law, salesmanship, or business 
organization. These studies will serve as 
background courses, but more important, 
they will help you discover whether or not 
you are adapted to advanced commercial 
study. 


Question 2. May a high school pupil, who 
is not sure of his plans, arrange his program 
so that he may either go to college or take a 
business. position after graduation? Schools 
of commerce usually require fifteen units of 
high school credit for entrance. Eleven of 
these must be academic subjects, leaving 
only four for optional studies. Should you 
undertake the stenographic course? For 
example, shorthand and typewriting would 
take those four units. To balance your com- 
mercial training, you also need two or three 
units in the general business subjects. You 
may do this by taking extra work, but it is 
not always advisable. Consult freely with 
your high school commercial teachers and 
counsellors, first. 


Question 3. Has not commercial education 
in high school and college detracted students 
from the more liberal forms of education? 
The answer is no. One reason for the marked 
growth in school enrollments is the intro- 
duction of commercial education, and other 
diversified subjects, that attract and hold 
students who are not otherwise interested. 
Besides, general cultural subjects are an 
essential part of any well-balanced vocational 
course. 


**K 


Arkansas Valley 


The sixth semi-annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Club 
was held in Wichita, Kansas, on March 12. 
The meeting was presided over by H. S. 
Miller, Director of Commercial Education, 
Wichita. 


The following addresses were made: 
“Next Boom,” M. E. Garrison, Wichita 
Credit Men’s Association; “Personality De- 
velopment in our Students,” J. F. Heffel- 
finger, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, 
Kansas; “Sojourn in India,’’ Dean Sipple, 
Wichita. 


A round-table discussion was led by Walter 
Rinehart of Hutchinson, Kansas. Interesting 
talks were made on salesmanship by Irvine 


.Wilson, Belpre, Kansas, and R. R. Snair, 


Pratt, Kansas. 


H. S. Miller was reelected president. The 
new Officers are: Vice-President, X. H. 
Wilkinson, Enid, Oklahoma; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nora S. Stosz, Wichita High 
School North, Wichita. The next meeting 
will be held on October 1, 1932. 
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Enriched Teaching of Commercial Geography 


In the beginning, please understand that 1 
do not purpose to 
make a contribution to 
the psychology, peda- 
gogy, or philosophy of 
commercial education, 
but merely to pass on 
to other teachers some 
ideas about the prac- 
tices of teaching com- 
mercial geography 
which I have found 
helpful. 


Let us make no at- 
tempt to distinguish 
between commercial, 
economic or industrial 
geography. Present- 
day authors of secondary texts in geography 
are using these titles interchangeably. These 
discussions, to a certain degree, should there- 
fore be applicable to all courses in geography 
offered in commercial departments of high 
schools, regardless of the texts used. 


It has often been stated that no subject in 
the commercial curriculum is more difficult 
to teach then geography. It is likewise true 
that no other subject in the commercial 
curriculum offers greater opportunity to 
impart to students that broad and cultural 
outlook which is so desirable in secondary 
commercial education. Without a definite 
plan, however, the teacher is likely to drift 
into the habit of emphasizing dry facts rather 
than geographical surroundings and their 
effects on people, climate, rainfall, and future 
outlook of the country. 





Carter H. Eads 


Duration and Content of the Course 


Without doubt, one semester is entirely 
inadequate for “enriched teaching” of the 
subject unless the course is confined to a 
single unit such as the United States, North 
America, or South America. Physical, 
regional, and place geography should be 
studied along with each unit of the course. 
In other words, in studying units such as the 
United States and North America, it is proper 
to study physical, regional, and place geog- 
graphy. When the entire world is studied, the 
greater amount of time should be devoted to 
the home country and its relations with 
other countries. 


Aims and Benefits 


In organizing a class in geography, time can 
be profitably spent in discussing the aims* 
and benefits of the study of commercial 
geography. This list of aims should be made 
a part of the student’s notebook in order that 
he may have access to it from time to time. 





Teaching Aids 


Too often the text is the only teaching aid 
with which the teacher is familiar, but in 
“enriched teaching,” it is perhaps of least 
importance. Among the most valuable aids 
are reference books such as atlases, encyclo- 
pedias, almanacs, and government reports. 
The teacher should also provide each student 
with a list of books on geography (including 
travel books) which may be found in the 
high school and public libraries. The teacher 
should encourage the use of these reference 
books by assigning special topics. The 
training of the pupil in finding new material 
is of far greater value than the mere facts 
which he remembers in studying the course. 
An occasional day devoted to current events 
of a geographical significance will add to the 
cultural value of the subject. 


Of all teaching aids, maps are perhaps 
more universally used than any other type 
of aid and they are indispensable. The class- 
room should be supplied with wall maps, but 
it is also advisable to provide small outline 
maps, product maps and relief maps which 
can be made a‘part of the student’s notebook. 


One of the greatest requisites in motivating 
the teaching of geography is a background 
of first-hand information. This can be 
supplied only by observation. The teacher 
can organize excursion trips to industrial 
plants and business houses. The trips should 
be carefully planned so that they will be 
looked upon as important. It may often be 
profitable to organize a geography club for 
this type of field work. Greater benefit will 
be derived from field trips if the teacher will 
visit the plant in advance of the class and 
give the students preliminary instructions 
before making the trip. 


There are many other forms of aids which 
are used less frequently by teachers. In this 
group are motion pictures, slides, and com- 
mercial exhibits. Perhaps no group of teachers 
is more guilty of failure to make use of the 
great amount of free exhibit material than 
commercial teachers. There are many 
opportunities to obtain these types of aids 
and much of the material is furnished free 
when used for educational purposes. Leading 
corporations in each industry are usually 
glad to cooperate by furnishing educational 
aids. 


A partial list of the exhibits? which may be 
used in the teaching of commercial geography 
is as follows: lumber, woodpulp and paper, 
coal, minerals, petroleum, rubber, cotton, 
silk, wool, grains, sugar, salt, coffee, tea, 
chocolate, and fruits. Many of these ex- 
hibits are accompanied by interesting book- 


*Such a list of aims may be found in ‘‘Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects’ by J. W. Miller. 
t“‘Enriched Teaching of Commercial Subjects in the High School’ by Woodring and Harold. 
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lets. Many other booklets may be secured 
on subjects for which exhibits are not avail- 
able. The exhibits are useful in starting a 
commercial museum. 


Several large corporations will lend, without 
charge, interesting and instructive motion 
picture films, showing in detail the workings 
of various industries which cannot be visited 
because of the great distance from the school. 
The use of motion picture films necessitates 
having a motion picture machine. Most high 
schools own or have access to a motion 
picture machine and those which do not, 
should obtain one. Motion pictures, as well 
as the radio, are fast becoming regular parts 
of the educational program. No other 
teaching aids will make the work more inter- 
esting or produce greater results than the 
commercial exhibits, motion pictures, and 
excursions. 


It is well to mention the laboratory manual 
(or work book) in geography which has made 
its appearance within the last few years. 
Such manuals are very valuable and fre- 
quently take the place of the student’s 
individual notebook. The teachers’ manuals, 
which accompany some of the leading text- 
books, are also valuable in conducting this 
course. They contain helpful suggestions for 
reference material and means of motivating 
the course. Teachers should not fail to make 
proper use of the teachers’ manual. 

It probably would not be practical for any 
teacher to attempt to make use of all or even 
a greater part of these aids during one course, 
for teachers must be governed by local 
conditions. The size of the school and the 
amount of money available for supplementary 
material will often place limitations on 
“enriched teaching.” The teacher can do 
much to relieve the monotony of teaching, 
by making some variations in the aids from 
year to year. “Enriched Teaching of Com- 
mercial Geography” or of any other com- 
mercial subject, will do much to place 
commercial education on the high plane it so 
rightfully deserves.—Carter H. Eads, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ken- 
tucky. ‘it 


Rock Springs High School is 
Winner 


Rock Springs High School, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, won eight of the ten awards in the 
Southwestern District Contests held at 
Kemmerer on February 26. The students won 
first place in the team events in Novice 
Typewriting, Novice Shorthand, Amateur 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. They also won 
first place in the individual events for Novice 
Typewriting, Novice Shorthand, Amateur 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. 

Students of the Rawlins High School won 
first place awards in both the team and 
individual events in Amateur Typewriting. 

H. W. Magee of Kemmerer was chairman 
of the contests. 


Helen Reynolds Elected President of 
National Association of C. T. T. I. 


Helen Reynolds of the School of Commerce, 
Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, Ohio, was given 
recognition by being 
elected President of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial 
Teacher Training In- 
stitutions at the meet- 
ing in Washington on 
February 25. Miss 
Reynolds was for- 
merly secretary of the 
association and is now 
vice-president of the 
Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the 
N. E. A. She is an 
outstanding leader in the promotion of high 
standards in commercial education. 


Other officers of the association are: Vice- 
President, G. G. Hill, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa.; Secretary, Luvicy Hill, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Treasurer Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis. The directors are: 
C. M. Yoder, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wis.; M. E. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York City; and E. G. Blackstone, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


One of the most instructive parts of the 
program was the discussion centering around 
the report of the committee “To Formulate 
a Statement of the Obligations and Position 
of Business Education in our Social and 
Economic Order.’”? The report was prepared 
by a committee consisting of F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; Alfred Sorenson, Uni- 
versity of California; J. H. Dodd, Fredericks- 
burg State Teachers College; Paul A. Carlson, 
Whitewater State Teachers College. In the 
absence of the chairman, F. G. Nichols, the 
report was read by Paul A. Carlson. 


In the business session, the association 
voted to base its program for the coming 
year on the investigation of the status of 
teacher training in the United States. The 
association will continue the research started 
by the committee of which F. G. Nichols is 
head. 





Helen Reynolds 


RK 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Commercial Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Charlotte on March 17, 18, and 19. The 
following officers were elected: President, J. 
P. Williams, Davidson College, Davidson; 
Vice-President, Anna Lulu Dobson, Richard 
J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem; 
and Secretary, Cora L. Odom, Central High 
School Charlotte. 
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Timing Dictation 


The present tendency in teaching secre- 
terial work is to dupli- 
cate, as closely as pos- 
sible, conditions actu- 
ally found in business 
offices. One criticism 
of class work frequently 
heard is that office 
dictation is never 
smooth and even, and 
that we should accus- 
tom our students to 
the more jerky, irregu- 
lar dictation they will 
encounter when they 
start to work. This is 
unquestionably true; 
students should have 
a certain amount of that kind of work. 
Nevertheless, timed dictation still holds its 





Mrs. Ethel H. Wood 
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Fifty-word dictation, being half of the 
hundred-word rate, doubles the number of 
seconds required. That is, one group is 
dictated every 24 seconds. The second group 
ends with the 48th second. The third group 
carries over into the second minute and ends 
with the 12th second; the fourth group ends 
with the 36th second; and the fifth group 
brings the dictation and the timing hand of 
the watch even at zero. If the dictation period 
is longer than two minutes, the intervals given 
are simply repeated, every two minutes of 
dictation bringing the counted groups and the 
second hand starting even. 


To secure a dictation rate of seventy words 
a minute is a trifle more complicated. One 
20-word group should be dictated every 
17 1/7 seconds. This is approximately one 
every 17 seconds; the fractions may 
gathered together every seventh group. In 
other words, the first group should be finished 
by the 17th second, the second group by the 


Tabulating these three divisions, we have: 


For 50-word dictation rate 


place as one of the chief devices in forcing 
speed and in raising the level of writing skill. 
Of the many difficulties that bewilder the 
inexperienced commercial instructor, this 
matter of dictating to advanced shorthand 
classes looms large. Many ingenious schemes 
are tried, ranging from dividing the total 
number of words dictated by the time re- 
quired (often with appalling excursions into 
fractions) to recounting the dictation mate- 
rial, marking it in red ink for one rate, in 
blue for another, and in yellow for a third. 


Most dictation material is counted into 
groups of twenty words. The following table 
gives simple divisions of time intervals, and 
the rates secured at each. While a stop 
watch is convenient for dictation work, it is 
not essential; any watch with a second hand 
may be used. 


20 words dictated in 30-second intervals gives 40 words a minute 
“ 


“ 60 “ “ 


“ 80 “ “ “ 
“ “ 100 “ “ “ 
“ “ 120 “ “ “ 


34th, and the third by the 51st second. The 
fourth group carries over into the second 
minute and should end with the 8th second, 
the fifth with the 25th second, the sixth with 
the 42d second, and the seventh with the 
59th. Here the accumulated fractions, which 
by now amount to exactly a second, may be 
slipped in, and the third minute the dictation 
starts even, with the timing hand at zero. 


Ninety-word dictation divides the time 
into intervals of 1314 seconds each to a 20- 
word group. The fractions may be collected 
every third group. The division of the minute 
then is 13 seconds through the first group, 
26 seconds through the second, 40 seconds 
through the third, 53 seconds through the 
fourth. The fifth group runs into the second 
minute and ends at the 6th second, the sixth 
at the 20th second, the seventh at the 33d, 
the eighth at the 46th. The ninth group 
brings us even with the timing hand again 
at zero. 


20th word Ist group, dictated at the 24th second 
“ 


e- * = . ™ 
oe +a ¢ . 
80 “ “ 4th “ “ 
100 “ “ 5th “ “ 


For 70-word dictation rate 


20th word Ist group, dictated at 


40 “ “ 2d “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 

a “ “ A “ “ 
a | . 
— UL *lUc Ch 7 
>: ae = 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


© 44° “ 


> 7° “ (second minute) 
* 3° “ — (second minute) 
= @* “ — (second minute) 


the 17th second 


“ 3 4 “ “ 
“ 51st . 
“ 8th “ (second minute) 
* 3" “ — (second minute) 
“ 42d “ — (second minute) 
“ 60th “ (second minute) 
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For 90-word dictation rate 


«“ 
“ 


RRRRR 


20th word Ist group, dictated at 
40 “ “ 2d “ “ “ 
ee ee ° 1 

eo * ak 6° ™ 

> * ae | . 
a 2 ee «OC . 
a. aaa - 

— oe © ¥ 

ao" *  * a 


the 13th second 


°“aa * 
< 40th . 
53d 
“ 6th “ (second minute) 
“ 20th “ (second minute) 
“ 33d “ — (second minute) 
“ 46th “ (second minute) 
“ 60th “ (second minute) 


These tables give intervals for dictation rates of 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 120 words a 
minute when the material is counted in twenty-word groups. Occasionally, however, dictation 
material is counted into groups of twenty-five words each. In such cases the following intervals 


are used: 
25 words dictated in 
25 “ “ “ 20 
SC “6 5 . 
=. * = 26 - 
Ss = . - - 


For other dictation rates, it is perhaps well 
to recount the material into twenty-word 
groups. However, at times the article to be 
dictated may be too long to recount, or for 
some other reason, recounting may be incon- 
venient. The formula for working out the 
intervals is not complicated, no matter what 


60 seconds 


Desired rate 


To illustrate the application of the formula, 
if the desired dictation rate is ninety words 
and the material is counted into twenty-five 
word groups, substitute 90 and 25 in the 


60 
formula, —X 25, which equals 1624 seconds. 
90 


This is the time required for each twenty-five 


30-second intervals gives 50 words a minute 
“ “ 7 5 “ “ 


“ “ 
“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ “ 


“ 


100 
125 
150 


“ 


“ “ “ 


the number of words in the counted group. 
Sixty seconds is divided by the dictation rate 
desired, and the result is multiplied by the 
number of words in the counted group. This 
gives the time in seconds required for each 
group. 


X No. words in group = Interval 


word group. This is further simplified by 

recognizing that three groups are dictated 

every 50 seconds. If the groups are twenty 
60 

word groups,— X 20 gives 134 second inter- 
90 

vals, or 3 groups every forty seconds.—Mrs. 

Ethel H. Wood, The State College of 

Washington, Pullman, Washington. 





Change of Address 


If you are going to teach in some other school next year, fill out and return 
this coupon, giving us your new address at which The BALANCE SHEET will 
reach you. 
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al cal lar ce ch rk che eG ee Re oe oe Wb a a ae ee 


(Check subjects you will teach): [)Bookkeeping; []Junior Business Training; 
[|Typewriting; [Commercial Law; [Business Arithinetic; []Commercial 
Geography; [|Business English; [JSalesmanship. 


Mail to 
THE BALANCE SHEET 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
1-3 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Speedy Typist 


Pearl Duley, a sixteen-year old senior 
typist in the High 
School at Hyattsville, 
Maryland, set a record 
of 104 words a minute 
with four errors in a 
fifteen-minute test. 
Miss Duley is an honor 
pupil and has taken 
an active part in the 
publishing of the 
school paper. 


The typewriting 
teacher is Mrs. Mary 
S. Snouffer. She has 
been successful in de- 
veloping several out- 
standing typists. This 
year she has two other girls, Rose Pincus and 
Rose Lee, who can type from 75 to 85 words 
a minute with less than five errors. 


Mrs. Snouffer reports that three times a 
week she uses the speed and accuracy drills 
in 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING for three to five-minute speed 
tests. To develop rhythm, the seniors each 
day devote a few minutes to the concentra- 
tion drills in the text. 





aa 


Pearl Duley 


Watertown School of Commerce 


Marjorie E. Brown of Watertown, New 
York, has been en- 
gaged for her third 
year as Head of the 
Typewriting Depart- 
ment at the Water- 
town School of Com- 
merce. 


Miss Brown, former 
New England amateur 
champion typist, holds 
a record of 117 net 
words a minute for 
fifteen minutes with 
but three errors. 


Among the  out- 
standing typists Miss 
Brown has developed 
during the past year at the Watertown 
School of Commerce are Dorothy Hibbard of 
Carthage, New York, 87 words a minute; 
Mabelle Cooley, Watertown, New York, 85 
words a minute; and Marion Zoller, Alex- 
andria Bay, New York, 80 words a minute. 





Marjorie E. Brown 


Miss Brown uses 20th Century Typewrit- 
ing as a basic text in training her students. 








Cincinnati 





? You wili be delighted with the numerous ] 
ways in which you can motivate your | 
commercial geography course if you use 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOG- 

RAPHY by Staples and York. In addition 

to the text questions and topics for discus- 

sion, each chapter is accompanied by 

problems and projects — a total of 
| The teachers’ manual explains how these 
. can be used effectively. 


Projects in Geography 


394. 








SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Crabbe and Slinker 





is definitely written and recommended 


for a course in the eighth or ninth grade. 


The pupil is taught how to use business 


services and how services are rendered 


in the various branches of business. » » 


The 
Duainess 


of a Good 
“Taxthoch 
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Check this list 
of features of 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


YW Subject matter was included only when it proved to be of value 


to all types of pupils as well as to pupils who continue in the com- 
mercial department. 


Y Chapters logically follow one another; each chapter is based on 
previous chapters or upon the pupil's past experience. 


Y Chapters are divided into sections of approximately equal length. 
Each section is suitable for an assignment and a class discussion. 


Each section is accompanied by class discussion problems based 


on the text. Each chapter is accompanied by laboratory problems 
which apply the principles. 


A textbook may be obtained for a one-semester or a one-year 


course. For a one-year course separate volumes may be obtained for 
each semester, if desired. 


Work books (optional) may be obtained for each semester for 
working the problems. The work books provide instructional tests 
which may be used as study guides. 


A series of achievement tests (optional) may be obtained for 
each semester for reviews and for establishing grades. 


Wa business practice set is available (optional) for the second 
semester for use with the work book or instead of it. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Commercial Section of the O. E. A. 


The Commercial Section of the Ontario 
Educational Association, held its annual 
meeting in Toronto on March 29 and 30. The 
morning sessions were held in the University 
College and the afternoon sessions were held 
in Royal York Hotel. 

The following addresses were delivered on 
Tuesday, March 29: “The Upgrading Trend 
in Commercial Education’”—Principal Will- 
iam L. Moore, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘Problems of Commercial 
Education’”’—D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘Modern 
Trends in Teaching Shorthand’”—Mrs. Sadie 
Krupp Newman, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, New York City; ‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting”—D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Junior Business 
Training’”—Principal William L. Moore, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
“Teaching Office Machines’”—R. Roy Ker- 
foot, Central High School of Commerce, 
Toronto. 

The general meeting was held on Wednes- 
day, March 30. The following addresses were 
made: “Teaching Business English in Com- 
mercial Classes’”—Hazel Carley, Windsor- 
Walkerville Vocational School, Windsor, 
Ontario; ‘Testing Results in Teaching Book- 
keeping”— W. G. Bennett, Ontario College 
of Education, Toronto. Addresses on “Em- 
ploying the High School of Commerce 
Graduate,” were made by Miss I. M. West- 
man, Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Toronto; Robert Salmon, The Canada Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto; and Richard 
N. Wickens, Robert Simpson Co., Toronto. 

e% 


Duquesne University 
Establishes Commercial Teacher 
Training Program 

Dr. R. J. Worley, who has been teaching 
in the Department of Business Administra- 
tion of Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has been engaged to head a 
new department at Duquesne University. 
This new department is being established for 
the purpose of offering a four-year commercial 
teacher training program leading to the B. S. 
degree in Commercial Education. The new 
curriculum has been fully approved by the 
State Department of Education. Methods 
courses in bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing and junior business training will be 


offered during the summer session. 
e%% 


Tennessee 


The Commercial Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association held its spring meeting 
in Nashville on March 25. Mr. George A. 
Macon, the former president, was succeeded 
by Mr. T. W. Kittrell of Cookeville. The new 
vice-president is Miss Mamie Reiter of 
Memphis and the secretary-treasurer is Mrs. 
Dora Newman of Nashville. 















































Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 
For Rural Schools 


M. E. Studebaker 


A standard course in bookkeep- 
ing adapted to the natural back- 
ground of students in rural 
communities. The principles are 
applied in terms of rural and 
small store operations. Three 
practice sets are provided. 


x 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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New 1932! 


semua (OMMERCIAL ] AW 


cOMMI RIAL 
yan P\\ 











: by Peters and Pomeroy 
i ay (Revised) 


1. The language is more simplified. 


2. Each chapter begins with an introduction which 
states the major premise — the reasons back of the 
topic and the reasons for studying it. 


| 
| 


3. The authors have taken the attitude that law is an 
aid to business rather than a means of business 
control. The student is shown how law enables 
our intricate business system to operate. 


4. At the beginning of each chapter the student's 
attention is called to points which he should bear 
in mind when studying the chapter. 


5. Each chapter is accompanied by problems for 
oral discussions, and case problems which can be 
written or used for oral discussions. 


6. Summaries of actual court cases are used in the 
case problems. A reference is given for each case. 


7. More attention is given to the principles and 
functions of law than to the technicalities of prac- 











ticing or administering law. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Connecticut Contests 


March 12. 





, 
- 
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Harold Hersh place in typewriting. 


Harold Hersh and Olga Lenoff won first and 
second places respectively in the state contest in 
second-year bookkeeping held in New Haven on 
Mr. Hersh is a student in Weaver 
High School, Hartford, and Miss Lenoff is a 
student in Ansonia High School, Ansonia. 


Both students were trained with 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. Mr. Hersh’s score was 97 while 
Miss Lenoff’s score was 96. 


The Ansonia High School received two first 
prizes in typewriting. This is the fifth consecu- 
tive year Ansonia High School has won first 





Olga Lenoff 


aK 


All-Day Conference at 
Goldey College 


On Saturday, April 16, an all-day confer- 
ence of commercial teachers was held at 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware. Jay 
W. Miller was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 


Introductory remarks were made by W. E. 
Douglas, President of Goldey College. Mr. 
Douglas is one of the outstanding leaders of 
commercial education in the United States. 
He formerly attended Goldey College, and 
the fact that he is now president of the college 
is a striking tribute to his ability. 

The following addresses were made: 
‘Modern Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing,”’ J. W. Baker, South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘“Tested Procedures in 
the Teaching of Typewriting,’’ Mrs. Frances 
D. North, Western High School, Baltimore; 
“Teaching Spelling vs. Pronouncing Words,” 
J. E. Fuller, Goldey College; “‘Junior Business 
Education,” Lloyd L. Jones, Former Asst. 
Commissioner, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; ‘‘Latest Developments in Com- 
mercial Education,” J. O. Malott, Specialist 
in Commercial Education, Washington, D. C. 

The conference was very successful. It 
was attended by superintendents, principals, 
and commercial teachers from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 


Central Wisconsin Commercial 
Contest 


The fourth annual contest of the Central 
Wisconsin Commercial Contest Association 
will be held at Wausau, Wisconsin, Saturday, 
May 14. 


There will be contests in the following 
events: Penmanship, Rapid Calculation, 
Junior Bookkeeping, Shorthand (80 word 
dictation for five minutes), Junior and 
Senior Typing, Spelling and Transcription. 


In addition, there will be accuracy tests and 
battery tests in typing. 

Winners of the first three places in each 
event will receive suitable certificates, and 
the school scoring the highest number of 
points in the contest will receive a certificate 
of proficiency. 

Teachers who have not received full de- 
tails concerning this contest should write the 
manager at once, addressing Wm. M. Max- 
well, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


EK 


High School 
Commercial Teachers Association 
of New Jersey 


The High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey will hold its 
Spring Conference, Saturday, May 7, at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. Esther 
E. Hanna, Memorial High School, West New 
York, will preside at the meeting. The follow- 
ing addresses will be delivered: 


“What Business Expects from Commercial 
Training”—John E. Stevenson, Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 

“Duplicating Methods in Office Practice’’— 
J. E. Williams, Millburn, N. J. 


ae 


Sunny California 


The city of Stockton should be proud of the 
new Continuation High School. Great credit 
should be given to Director Floyd R. Love 
for this new educational plant. It is one of 
the most up-to-date and best lighted buildings 
in the state of California. This is making a 
broad statement, considering the fact that 
California ranks near the top in modern high 
schools. 


The commercial faculty of this school con- 
sists of Laurance N. Pease, Head of Commer- 
cial Department, Carl O. Baker, Emil Sikora, 
and Mildred Leikvold. 
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Contract Method of Teaching Bookkeeping 


I am so delighted with the new Work 
Book and Contracts to be used with “20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” that 
I am glad to tell the other bookkeeping 
teachers about them so that they too can 
thoroughly enjoy teaching bookkeeping. I 
used them for the first time this year and 
I’m wondering how we ever got along without 
them before. 


We have twenty-eight students in the 
beginning bookkeeping class at Fremont 
Union High School, and by means of the 
contract method we keep them all together 
and so have the class discussions which are 
so beneficial to all students whether they 
are strong or weak. I take up the new chapter 
and discuss it thoroughly with the whole 
class, step by step, using the blackboard for 
illustrating difficult points. Sometimes this 
takes a part of the period, sometimes all of 
it and at times it extends into the following 
day—we do not leave the oral work until the 
class as a whole has the idea the new exercise 
is developing. We are then ready to begin 
the written work. The study guides are 
handed out and the work books are begun. 
I suggest that they fill out the study guides 
as fully as possible immediately—but to 
leave all doubtful questions unanswered. 
This at once bares the “‘weak points” in the 
class discussion and I help them with these 
individually later on if they are not developed 
to their satisfaction by their work books. 

It is surprising to find how much individual 
work the students do on these study guides. 
Although it is allowable for them to work 
with a neighboring student—one would expect 
the weak to copy from the strong student, 
but we have made a sort of game of it and 
each student feels responsible for his own 
knowledge of the work presented. Then too, 
we have many written tests using the ques- 
tions selected from the study guides and this 
again gives us a review of the principles. 
When we have completed the required chap- 
ters we take the printed tests furnished free 
by the South-Western Publishing Company 
to users of “‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”. These are very comprehensive 
and give the instructor a chance to see if she 
has covered the work expected by the pub- 
lishers and at the same time they are easy to 
correct. 


A good part of most bookkeeping instruc- 
tor’s period is often spent in correcting the 
students’ books as they are brought to them— 
each to be gone over individually—but with 
the above method the exercises are collected 
at the beginning of a specified period and 
then I pass them out giving the books that 
I know are practically perfect to the weak 
students and the poorer books to the strong 
students. In this way the weaker ones see 
how the work should be done and the strong 
ones act as auditors and put in the necessary 


corrections. When the books have been 
passed out I read the question and answer to 
the Study Guide and we discuss any that 
demand particular attention. The exercises 
are corrected the same way. The students 
mark a “minus” and the number of errors on 
the score sheet and then at the close of the 
period the papers are handed back to me for 
grading and recording. Thus I have a definite 
idea of the weak students’ problems as well 
as those of the stronger ones without the 
drudgery of correcting many papers and am 
able to give the students individual attention 
on current work. It works out into a splen- 
didly balanced circle in which every one of 
us is busy every minute with productive 
work, 


We thoroughly mastered the working 
sheet, the statements and the closing entries 
the first semester this year—a thing I’ve 
never been able to do before! Another thing— 
don’t all of you have students who enter late 
and never seem to catch up and so become 
disheartened and discouraged? Give them a 
work book, a contract and a study guide, a 
bit of help in your consultation period, and 
they will work along with the class happily 
and quietly because they have a definite, 
progressive work to do, they can see that 
they are going somewhere, and the rest of the 
class serve as their immediate goal and not 
as their despair. And my post graduate 
students— I have four—are taxed to the 
limit of their resources because one can so 
easily add a bit to their contracts and keep 
them from wasting time. 


It is a hobby of mine to have every student 
go to work the minute he enters the room— 
we don’t visit (that may seem mechanical 
but offices don’t pay their help to visit till the 
boss arrives). By means of the contract 
each person is paid (in grades) for what he 
does and he soon realizes that five minutes a 
day spent in idle talk makes 25 lost minutes 
in a week and that may mean that instead of 
a “B” he may receive a “C”’ or “D”’. They 
are crowded in their assignments just enough 
so that there is no dawdling on the part of 
the “A” students and yet ample time for the 
completion of the lower groups. The large 
amount of time saved by having the correct 
blanks conveniently arranged is remarkable 
and the fact that they have the right material 
to do the things on is a valuable help also. 

While of course there are always a few 
students in a class who are unable to grasp a 
subject, yet I feel that the number in the 
bookkeeping classes will be greatly lessened 
by this plan because the “20th Century 
Bookkeeping” text, with the Work Book and 
the Contract Method is a thorough, quick, 
accurate and convenient method of teaching 
the fundamentals of bookkeeping.—Louise 
Pedrett Burk, Fremont Union High 
School, Sunnyvale, California. 
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201} CENTURY 
~ ToucH TyPEwRITING 


gives students a careful start... . 
and it trains them right. Two keys 
are introduced in each lesson, per- 
mitting a student to master a short 
unit of work. Lessons are definitely 
linked together . . . . the chain of 
learning is complete..... a lesson 
consists of a review drill, an exer- 
cise, an illustration, and a new loca- 
tion drill. Numerous concentration, 
acceleration, and speed and accuracy 
drills develop technique. Corrective 
drills based on 60,000 most fre- 
quently-used words and corrective 
drills based on errors of the individual 
students add the finishing touches to 


refinement in technique. 


for 
a one-year course 


a two-year course 
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More than 7000 schools are now using 
90TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
Give us a chance to prove that this text 
will raise the quality of the work in your 


typewriting classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
New York 


San Francisco 
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Summer School Announcements 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF ARIZONA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 6—July 8; Second Session, July 11- 
August 12. Accounting, Secretarial, Meth- 
ods in Commercial Education, Administra- 
tive and General Education, Social-Economic. 
Address, Grady Gammage, President. 


Arkansas 


CONWAY — STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1-September 1. Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Shorthand. Address, C. C. 
Calhoun, Principal. 


California 


BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COL- 
LEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: June 27-August 5. Accounting, 
Business Management, Economics, Educa- 
tion, English, Foreign Trade, History, Law, 
Mathematics, Secretarial Service, Spanish. 
Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY — UNIVERSITY OF CAL- 
IFORNIA: June 27—August 6. Commer- 
cial Illustration, Elements of Economics, 
Industrial and Commercial History of the 
United States, Principles of Accounting, 
Current Problems in Commercial Education, 
Demonstration and Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting. Address, Dean of the Summer 
Session. 

LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: First Term, 
June 20-July 29. Business Education in 
Secondary Schools; Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in Junior Business Training, Merchandis- 
ing Subjects, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting; 
Seminar in Business Education, Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education, Thesis 
Seminar. Second Term, August 1—Sep- 
tember 2. Problems in Business Education, 
Seminar in Business Education, Office Man- 
agement. Address, Benjamin R. Haynes, 
Asst. Professor of Commerce and Education. 


Colorado 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COL- 
ORADO: First Term, June 20-July 23. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Accounting, Office 
Management, Sales Management, Budgets 
and Business Control, Marketing, Principles 
of Merchandising, Principles of Advertising, 
Business Finance, Investments, Seminar in 
Business Administration. Second Term, 
July 25-August 26. Office Management, 
Sales Management, Accounting, Budgets 
and Business Control, Marketing, Principles 
of Merchandising, Principles of Advertising, 
Business Finance, Investments, Seminar in 
Business Administration. Address, Milo G. 
Derham, Dean of Summer Quarter. 





DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DEN- 
VER: First Session, June 13-July 20; 
Second Session, July 21-August 26. 
Principles of Commercial Education, Junior 
Business Education, Secretarial Training, 
Accounting and Related Subjects, Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Commercial Educa- 
tion. Address, Ernest A. Zelliot, Depart- 
ment of Education. 


GREELEY COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 18—July 24; Second Term, July 25- 
August 27. Supervision and Administration 
of Commercial Education, The Commercial 
Curriculum, Bookkeeping, Filing, Typewrit- 
ing, Shorthand, Handwriting, Accounting, 
Commercial Law, Business Mathematics, 
Economics. Address, Dr. G. W. Frasier, 
President, or A. O. Colvin, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerial Education. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE OF COLORADO: First Term be- 
gins June 11; Second Term begins July 
16. Typewriting, Shorthand, Secretarial 
Practice, Indexing and Filing, Office Practice. 
Address, Charles Clinton Casey, President. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA: June 24- 
August 4. Junior High School Commercial 
Curriculum, Survey of Commercial Educa- 
tion Curriculum, The Teaching of Book- 
keeping in Secondary Schools. Address, 
Roy Joseph Deferrari, Ph. D., Director of 
Summer Session. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLI- 
NOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 6-—July 15; Second 
Term, July 18-August 26. Economics, 
Commercial Law, Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration. Address, T. L. Bryant, Head 
of Commercial Department. 


MACOMB WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 13—July 22; Second Term, 
July 22-August 26. Accounting, Methods 
in Handwriting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Secretarial Training. Address, D. C. Beighey, 
Director of Commercial Education. 


NORMAL — ILLINOIS STATE NOR- 
MAL UNIVERSITY: June 11-July 22. 
Advanced Accounting, Marketing, Business 
Organization and Management, Materials of 
Junior Business Training, Shorthand Ad- 
vanced Techniques, Business Law, Curricu- 
lum Materials and Directed Teaching. Ad- 
dress, Arthur Williams, Director, Commerce 
Education Division. 
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Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY: June 15—August 10. Account- 
ing, Business Organization, Sales Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Retail Merchandising, 
Business Research, Personnel Management. 
Address, William A. Rawles, Ph. D., Dean of 
the School of Commerce and Finance. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY: June 15—-August 10. Accounting, 
Business Organization, Sales Management, 
Marketing, Retail Merchandising, Business 
Research, Personnel Management. Address, 
William A. Rawles, Ph. D., Dean of School 
of Commerce and Finance. 


DANVILLE — CENTRAL NORMAL 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 5; Second 
Term, June 13; Third Term, July 18. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Business Penman- 
ship, Business English, Office Training, 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects, 
Bookkeeping. Address, Blanche M. Wean, 
Head of Commercial Department. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER COLLEGE: 
Advanced Stenography, Typing and Offfice 
Practice, Methods in Commerce. Address, 
J. W. Putnam, Dean, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration. 

MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 20—July 23; 
Second Term, July 25—-August 27. Ac- 
counting, Typewriting, Shorthand, Law of 
Negotiable Instruments and Sales, Stenotypy, 
Secretarial Training and Office Practice, 
Business Adrininistration, Teaching of Book- 
keeping, Teaching Shorthand and Typing, 
Objective Tests and Measurements Applied 
to Commercial Subjects, Administration of 
General Business Training, Seminar in Cur- 
riculum Construction. Address, M. E. 
Studebaker, Head, Department of Commerce. 


TERRE HAUTE — INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 20-July 22; Second Term, July 25- 
August 26. Shorthand, Typewriting, Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Salesmanship, Sec- 
ondary School Commercial Education, Meth- 
ods in Bookkeeping and Commercial Arith- 
metic, Principles of Business, Penmanship 
and Spelling, Secretarial Practice, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, Business Letter Writing, 
Office Organization and Management. Ad- 
dress, Shepherd Young, Head, Commerce 
Department. 

lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: Commercial Correspond- 
ence, Advertising, Accounting, Marketing, 
History of Commerce, Shorthand, Secre- 
tarial Training, Commercial Law, Problems 
in Commercial Education, Business Publica- 
tion, Typewriting, Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Methods in Junior Business 
Training. Address, Ira S. Condit, Head, 
Department of Commercial Education. 


IOWA CITY — THE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY OF IOWA: First Session, June 13- 
July 21. Commercial Curriculum Construc- 
tion, Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
Problems of Teaching Shorthand. Second 
Session, July 25-August 25. Tests and 
Measurements in Commercial Education, 
Problems of Teaching Typewriting, Admin- 
istration and Supervision of Commercial 
Education, Seminar for Commercial Theses. 
Address, E. G. Blackstone, Head of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Division. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: Methods of Penmanship, 
Typewriting, Accounting, Business Law, 
Business Cycles, Credit System, Marketing. 
Address, R. R. Pickett, Head, Department 
of Commerce. 


HAYS — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: May 31-—July 29. Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Letter Writing, Accounting, 
Business Law, Marketing, Supervised Com- 
mercial Teaching, Methods in Teaching 
Commerce. Address, Leonard W. Thompson, 
Professor of Commerce. 


PITTSBURGH — KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Session, 
May 31-—July 29; Second Session, July 30- 
August 26. Penmanship Methods, Short- 
hand, Typewriting Methods, Accounting, 
Applied Business Problems, Secretarial Prac- 
tice and Office Training, Salesmanship, 
Supervised Teaching of Commercial Subjects, 
Business Law, Business Finance. Address, 
Walter S. Lyerla, Head of Department of 
Commerce. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING 
GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE: 
First Term Begins June 6; Second Term 
Begins July 11. This institution, one of the 
first to offer commercial teacher training. 
It has trained and placed probably more 
commercial teachers than any institution in 
the United States. All work offered of college 
grade. Accredited by American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, University of Kentucky, 
and Association of Kentucky Colleges and 
Universities. 

Twelve semester hours may be made during 
entire session or six hours may be made 
each term. Students may finally earn degree 
by taking summer work only. Credits, 
recreation, rest, inspiration, and pleasure. 
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LEXINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY: First Term, June 13- 
July 16. Problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion, Methods and Materials in Junior Busi- 
ness. Second Term, July 18—-August 20. 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects, 
The Commercial Curriculum. Address, Dr. 
Jesse E. Adams, Director of the Summer 
Session. 


Louisiana 


NATCHITOCHES — STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE: Accounting, Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Office Practice, Marketing, Economics, 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, N. B. Morrison, Head, Commerce 
Department. 


Massachusetts 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY: Principles of Vocational Education, 
Principles of High School Commercial Edu- 
cation, Organization and Supervision of 
Commercial Education, Measurement in 
Commercial Education. Address F. G. 
Nichols, Associate Professor of Commercial 
Education. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR — UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN: June 27-August 19. Ac- 
counting for Commercial Teachers, Teaching 
of Bookkeeping, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Commercial Education, Research 
in Commercial Education. Address, Thomas 
Diamond, Associate Professor of Vocational 
Education. 


YPSILANTI — CLEARY COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 27—August 5; Second 
Session, August 8—-September 16. Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Stenotypy, Commercial 
Law, Accounting, Secretarial, General Busi- 
ness, Office Training, Commercial Methods. 
Address, P. R. Cleary, President. 


Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting. Ad- 
dress, P. O. Selby, Head, Division of Com- 
merce. 


MARYVILLE — NORTHWEST MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Penmanship, Accounting, Money and Bank- 
ing, Typewriting, Business Law. Address, 
E. W. Mounce, Head of Department of 
Commerce. 


SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHWEST MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Accounting, Bank Practice, Law, Business 
Correspondence, Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Office Training, Penmanship, Methods in 
Commercial Subjects, Practice Teaching in 
Commercial Subjects. Address, Roy Ellis, 
President. 


WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Accounting, Typewriting, Stenography, 
Teaching Business Subjects in High School. 
Address, E. L. Hendricks, President. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6-July 15. 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, Geo. E. Martin, President. 

LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NE- 
BRASKA: Shorthand Methods, Typewrit- 
ing Methods. Address, Gertrude Goering, 
Acting Head, Department of Commercial 
Arts. 


New Jersey 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE June 
21-August 19. Principles of Secondary 
Education, Typewriting Methods, Teaching 
to Technique, Vocational Guidance and Pre- 
Vocational Studies, Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand, Penmanship Methods and Black- 
board Practice, Educational Psychology, 
Problems in Commercial Education, Educa- 
tional tests and Measurements. Address, 
Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY: Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Secretarial Science, Principles of Accounting, 
Economic Geography, Principles of Econom- 
ics, Penmanship Methods, Typewriting Meth- 
ods, Shorthand Methods, Bookkeeping Meth- 
ods, Economic Problems. Address, S. J. 
Wanous, Head of Commercial Department. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6—July 15. 
Investments, Marketing, Salesmanship. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Guy A. West, Director of Summer 


School. 
New York 


BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUF- 
FALO: July 5-August 13. Principles of 
Business Education, Methods in Business 
Education, Principles of Accounting, Ad- 
vanced Accounting, Business Law, Principles 
of Economics, Business Organization, Busi- 
ness Finance. Address, C. S. Marsh, Direc- 
tor. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY: July 7-August 17. Principles of 
Business Education, Principles and Problems 
of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Business Training, Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practice, 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping 
Accounting, Business Law, and Economics, 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Admin- 
istration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion, Tests and Measurements in Business 
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Education, Social-Business 
Secondary Schools, Research Studies in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, Professor of Education. 


Subjects in 


North Dakota 


VALLEY CITY —STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 13—August 5. Penman- 
ship Methods, Business Organization, Mar- 
keting, Typewriting, Methods in Commercial 
Teaching. Address, Dr. Carlos Eben Allen, 
President. 


Ohio 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 
13—August 12. Accounting, Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects, Principles of 
Marketing, Economic Geography, Principles 
of Advertising, Salesmanship, Business Fi- 
nance, Principles of Banking, Auditing, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Stenotypy. Ad- 
dress, C. M. Copeland, Director, School of 
Commerce. 


CINCINNATI — TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE OF THE ATHENAEUM OF OHIO: 
June 27-August 5. Principles of Account- 
ing, Economic Geography. Address, Rev. 
Carl J. Ryan, Dean. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVER- 
SITY: First Term, June 21-July 27. 
Principles of Commercial Education, Subject- 
Matter and Method in the Laboratory of 
Commerce. Second Term, July 28-Sep- 
tember 2. Subject-Matter and Methods in 
Commercial Education, Administration and 
Supervision of Commercial Education. Ad- 
dress, Edith D. Cockins, Registrar. 


Oklahoma 


TAHLEQUAH — NORTHEASTERN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
May 23-July 22; Second Term, July 22- 
August 11. Typewriting, Shorthand, Com- 
mercial Law, Secretarial Training, Commer- 
cial Methods. Address, R. N. Tarkington, 
Department of Commerce. 


WEATHERFORD — SOUTHWESTERN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Short- 
hand, Accounting, Secretarial Training, 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects, 
Commercial Law, Practice Teaching and 
Observation. Address, Rowena Wellman, 
Head, Commercial Department. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Accounting, Business Mathe- 
matics, Business Law, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
Junior Business Training, Gregg Shorthand, 
and Typewriting. Address, H. A. Andruss, 
Director, Department of Commerce. 


INDIANA — STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 20-July 30. A complete 
curriculum of commercial courses in theory 
and methods in al! of the commercial courses. 
Address, G. G. Hill, Director, Department of 
Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVER- 
SITY: June 27-August 5. Methods of 
Teaching General Business Training, Book- 
keeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Penmanship. Address, Frances B. Bowers, 
Director, Commercial Education Depart- 
ment. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVER- 
SITY: Method Courses in Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Junior Business 
Training. Address, R. J. Worley, Head, 
Department of Commercial Education. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH: Pre-Two Weeks Session, 
June 13—June 24. Principles and Problems 
of Commercial Education. Regular Six 
Weeks Session, June 28-August 5. Cur- 
riculum Making for Commercial Courses, 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, Junior Business Training, Book- 
keeping, and Business English; Accounting, 
Business Law, Tests and Measurements. 
Address, the Director of Summer Sessions. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT-STRATTON 
COLLEGE: June 27—August 18. Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, English, Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects. Address, Henry L. Jacobs, 
President. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN NORMAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL: June 6- 
July 15. Accounting Principles, Salesman- 
ship, Principles Commercial Education, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand and Typing. Address, Dr. 
David Allen Anderson, President. 


Texas 


ALPINE — SUL ROSS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: Accounting, Stenography, 
Business Law, Methods in Penmanship, 
Salesmanship. Address, H. W. Morelock, 
President. 


COMMERCE — EAST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 6-July 16; Second Term, July 18- 
August 26. Shorthand, Typewriting, Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping, Accounting, Teaching of 
Secretarial Subjects, Business Letter Writing, 
Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, 
S. H. Whitley, President. 


DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 6—July 16; Second Term, July 18 
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August 27. Shorthand, Typewriting, Ac- 
counting, Secretarial Science, Penmanship, 
Business Arithmetic, Business Law, Sales- 
manship, Stenotypy, Principles and Methods 
in Commercial Education. Address, A. A. 
Miller, Director of Commercial Education. 

DENTON — TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: First Term, June 8- 
August 9. Office Management, Typewriting, 
Investments, Accounting. Second Term, 
August 9—August 30. Marketing. Address, 
Ruth Douglass, Director, Department of 
Business Administration. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Account- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, 
Commercial Law, Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects. Address, C. E. Chamberlin, Head, 
Business Administration Department. 


Utah 
SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF 
UTAH: June 13-—July 22. Stenography, 
Typewriting, Money and Banking. Address, 
Milton Bennion, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion. 


Virginia 

CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA: First Term, June 20- 
July 30; Second Term, August 1-Sep- 
tember 3. Bookkeeping, The Teaching of 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, the Teaching of 
Shorthand, Secretarial Practice, Typewriting, 
the Teaching of Typewriting, Commercial 
Law. Address, Charles G. Maphis, Dean of 
Summer Quarter. 

FREDERICKSBURG—STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Methods, Secretarial Procedure, Secondary 


School Commercial Education, Office Practice 
and Management, Money and Banking. 
Address, J. H. Dodd, Professor of Commer- 
cial Education. 


Washington 

PULLMAN —STATE COLLEGE OF 
WASHINGTON: June 13-August 10. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Secretarial Work, 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing, Accounting, Principles of Economics, 
Money and Banking, Current Economic 
Problems, Seminar and Research. Address, 
Dr. Alfred A. Cleveland, Director, Summer 
Session. 

SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON: First Term, June 15—July 22; 
Second Term, July 25-August 25. Eco- 
nomic Geography, Business Law, Money and 
Banking, Economics of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising, Accounting, Business Correspond- 
ence, Commercial Education. Address, H. A. 
Burd, Director, Summer Quarter. 


Wisconsin 

WHITEWATER — STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 20—July 29. Accounting, 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Tests 
and Measurements in Bookkeeping, Income 
Tax Accounting, Banking and Bank Account- 
ing, Shorthand, Office Training, Typewriting, 
Typewriting Methods. Address, Paul A. 
Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 


Porto Rico 
RIO PIEDRAS — UNIVERSITY OF 
PORTO RICO: Accounting, Principles of 
Business, Economic and Industrial Geo- 
grphy, Economics. Address, Alfredo Muniz, 
Chairman, Secretarial Science Department. 








Central Commercial Teachers 
Association 


Commercial teachers of the Central States 
will meet in the Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, on May 6 and 7. The con- 
vention will be preceded by a meeting of the 
Central Private School Managers on May 5. 


The following speakers will appear on the 
program: C. J. Harvey, Brown’s Business 
College, Peoria, Illinois; Arthur Deamer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Paul Moser, Moser Business College, 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; Miss Gol- 
dena Fisher, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois; 
L. E. Gifford, University of Commerce, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Henry J. Holm, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois; Lloyd V. Douglas, High 
School, Burlington, Iowa; Miss Romona 
Foster, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Mrs. W. R. 
Hamilton, Hamilton College of Commerce, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


A New Name for a Growing 
Association 

The Western Pennsylvania Commercial 
Education Association held its annual spring 
meeting in Pittsburgh on April 8 and 9. The 
association has been gradually expanding 
and in recent years has included teachers 
from Ohio and West Virginia. A decision 
was made to change the name to Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association. All 
teachers of commercial subjects from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia are eligible 


for membership. 
4% 


Western New York 


The Commercial Teachers Association of 
Western New York will hold its annual 
meeting in Kenmore High School, Kenmore, 
New York, on Saturday, May 7. All com- 
mercial teachers in schools west of Syracuse 
are eligible for membership. The president, 
R. S. Frazier of Kenmore High School, antic- 
ipates that three hundred teachers will be 
present. 
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What is a Good Test in 
Business Education ? 
(Continued from page 333) 


answers of each paper to be corrected. In 
many published tests the printed answers 
are arranged in strips and the answers are 
spaced the same as the student’s test paper 
answers. The strip of answers may then be 
placed adjacent to the answers of the paper 
to be corrected; the scoring can be quickly 
and accurately performed. 


Teachers who use problems as tests find 
that a simple error in the beginning of the 
the problem upsets all of the student’s work 
which follows. Such a paper is very difficult 
to score fairly. An error occurring at the 
beginning of the solution should not be 
penalized more heavily than a similar error 
occurring toward the end of the problem. 
In scoring a problem containing one or more 
errors, the scoring is very cumbersome, very 
difficult, and very slow. To declare that the 
solution must be 100% correct or it is alto- 
gether wrong is no way out. 


Ease of Making Comparisons 


Most students like to know how their 
achievement compares with that of other 
students in other schools. Teachers like to 
make reliable comparisons of the work of 
current classes with that of previous years, 
with that of other schools, with that of state 
or national standards. With short-answer 
tests it is easy to do this. It is impossible to 
prepare norms and standards for essay tests 
and it is very difficult to do it for most 
problem tests. 


Standards have been determined for many 
objective tests in bookkeeping, commercial 
law, general business training, shorthand, 
typewriting—in fact, all of the major com- 
mercial subjects. If the commercial teacher 
uses objective tests for which reliable norms 
have been determined, he knows after he 
has scored the test papers, whether his class 
is superior, average, or inferior. He is able 
to inform each student in his class where he 
ranks compared with thousands of other 
students who have had similar training. In 
the hands of the skillful teacher, these com- 
parisons are exceedingly helpful as a moti- 
vating device. They may be used in a great 
variety of ways: (1) to stimulate each stu- 
dent to beat his previous record, (2) to 
stimulate competiton between the different 
members of the same class, (3) to stimulate 
group competition, the record of one class 
against the record of another class. 


Cost . 


No test program is desirable if the cost is 
prohibitive. Objective tests in printed form 
or in mimeographed form are not expensive. 


Most school boards include funds for the 
purchase of tests in the supplies budget. The 
cost does not exceed a few cents per student. 
In many subjects work books are now avail- 
able which include study guides, daily tests, 
and periodic tests. The cost to the student 
is but very little more than he pays for 
blank paper when he buys it in small quan- 
tities. When these work books are used, 
teaching efficiency is greatly enhanced. 


Summary 


A good test in any commercial subject is 
one which is valid, reliable, objective, easy 
to give, economical of class time, easy to 
score, useful in diagnosis, helpful in planning 
remedial instruction, and accompanied by 
norms which make many comparisons of 
achievement possible. 








From a Psychologist* 


Carl E. Seashore, noted psychologist and 
head of the graduate school of the University 
of Iowa, has been known to remark that he 
believes that accounting and other commer- 
cial subjects are of more cultural value than 
the classics. The following is typical of his 
views: 


State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
February 16, 1932 


Miss Florence D. Smith 
National Editor of Alpha Iota 
Des Moines, Iowa 


My dear Miss Smith: 


Replying to your letter of January 21, I 
beg to say that I should like to see a subject 
like accounting encouraged early in the 
collegiate course on the ground that it culti- 
vates habits of accuracy and discrimination 
which I think transfer to other subjects even 
more than classical training for which I am 
a strong supporter and speak on the basis of 
personal experience. 


If it were possible, I should like to see 
stenography a prerequisite for admission to 
college for the same reason. A person who 
can take dictation and write a letter in 
English should make a good freshman. Or, 
I should be willing to substitute stenography 
for one unit of freshman English if properly 
organized for that purpose. 


Very truly yours, 
(signed) C. E. SEASHORE 





(*Taken from ‘‘The Notebook,’’ Official Pub- 
lication of Alpha Iota Sorority, National Busi- 
ness Sorority.) 
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Modern 


Motivated 


Forceful 


There is only one type of Enslish, and that is 
correct English. BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross em- 
bodies an application of correct English. It is studied 





in terms of its everyday business use. The student is 
shown how the effective use of English grammar results 


in a dollar-and-cents return. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Self-made Man 


“Do you know,” said the successful mer- 
chant, pompously, “that I began life as a 
barefoot boy?” 

“Well, said the clerk, “I wasn’t born with 


shoes on either.”’ 
ROK 


Grammar and Graft 


Old Darkey (to shiftless friend): “I hear 
you is gine ter pay me dat dollar you owes me. 
Is that so?” 

Friend (ingratiatingly): 
ain’t.” 

Old darkey (severely): ‘‘I ain’t ask you is 
you ain’t; I asks you ain’t you is.” 

ee 


Remorse 


A lady ran away from her husband and went 
to live in a hotel. 

After several days she went back to him. 
She said she couldn’t stand looking at the 
sign on the hotel door every time she went 
out, it troubled her conscience. The sign was: 
“Think: have you left anything!” 

+e 


Pullman Service 


“TI ain’t sayin’ I 


Dentist: ‘Which will you have, gas or a 
local?” 
Trainman: “You can cut out the local, 


Doc; just run me through on a sleeper.” 
ORK 


A Bad Boner 


““My dear young lady,” said the clergyman, 
in grieved tones, as he listened to an extremely 
modern young woman tear off some of the 
very latest jazz on the piano, “have you ever 
heard of the Ten Commandments?” 

“Whistle a few bars,” said the young lady, 
“and I think I can follow you.”’ 


ae 


Light on the Subject 


Mother: ‘‘Mabel’s young man has taken 
offense at something. Have you said any- 
thing to him?” 

Father: “Not a word. I have not even 
seen him since I mailed him last month’s 
electric light bill.” 


#k% 
No Rest for the Wicked 
Rastus: “Mighty mean man I’m working 
for.” 
Gawge: ‘“‘What’s de mattah?”’ 
Rastus: ‘*Took the legs off’n the wheel- 


borruh so’s I kain’t set down to rest.” 
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Earlier Model 


Little Jimmy: “Look at that rhinoceros.’’ 

Little Willie: ‘That ain’t no rhinoceros, 
that’s a hippopotamus. Can’t you see it 
ain’t got no radiator cap?” 


EK 


One of the Worst 


“Why don’t they have insane asylums in 
Arabia?”’ 


“Because there are nomad people there.”’ 


eK 


Visible Static 


Father: ‘For goodness sake! What’s the 
matter? The house is filled with smoke!” 


Mother: “I just heard Willie say he got 
Pittsburgh on the radio.” 
Lead 
Definitions 


1. A synonym is a word you use when you 
can’t spell the other. 
2. The equator is a menagerie lion running 
around the center of the earth. 
3. A restoration is a talk that puts you to 
sleep. 
AK 


Keep Offl 


City Urchin (in country for first time): 
“This is just like grass, ain’t it?” 

Country Friend: “Why, it 
Chimmie.” 

City Urchin: “No it ain’t, cos yer don’t 
have to keep off it.” 


is grass, 


EK 


If Not Older 


A maiden lady of uncertain years became 
very indignant when the census taker asked 
how old she was. 

“Did you ask the girls next door,” she 
demanded, ‘“‘the Hill twins?” 

“Certainly,” replied the census man. 

“And did they tell you their age?” 

“Tee.” 

“Well,” she snapped, “I’m just as old as 
they are.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the census man; 
and he wrote™in his book, “Sarah Stokes, as 
old as the Hills.” 
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» Needs 








Business ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rubert 


not only emphasizes the modern principles 
of arithmetic used in business, but these 
principles are also applied by problems 
selected from actual business situations. 
The text contains over 2000 problems — 
sufficient for any normal course and for 
tests and reviews. 


Use a text which will add life to your 
class. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“Oe Replies to 
Care of Tie BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets—Cincinnati, Ohio 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A successful solicitor, teacher and supervisor, 
35 years of age, married, with college degree, 
successful owner of school for six years, desires a 
permanent connection in an aggressive business 
college. In present position as principal of all 
commercial subjects for four years. Open for 
summer or fall. Address, No. 261. 


A gentleman, middle age, wants a position in 
California, graduate of normal college, Zanerian 
Art College, and holds a life certificate. Owned 
and managed three different colleges. Very strong 
both in inside and outside work. Twenty-five 
years’ experience in teaching all commercial 
subjects. Perfectly reliable. Address, No. 262. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand or typing. Will 
teach and solicit. Address, No. 263. 





Lady teacher, with ten years’ experience, de. 
sires position in business college or high school- 
Bookkeeping or typewriting preferred. B. A. 
degree and good references. Summer work or 
permanent. Address, No. 264. 


Summer position wanted by commercial 
teacher, thoroughly experienced in high school 
and business college work. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects and will go anywhere for the 
summer. Address, No. 265. 


Successful accounting and secretarial teacher, 
39, two years manager of business college, nine 
years teaching commercial subjects in high 
school and business colleges, four years public 
accounting and stenographic experience. Can 
also teach Multigraph, Comptometer, Dicta- 
phone, and Machine Bookkeeping. Will solicit 
part time. Wife also available for shorthand 
department. Will accept position immediately 
at very reasonable salary. Address, No. 266. 


Young lady, 27, with B. S. degree, desires a 
teaching position for the summer months. Have 
had seven years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects in senior high school. Address, No. 267. 


Experienced lady teacher wants position as 

teacher of Gregg Shorthand or Comptometer. 

e charge of theory or advanced dictation, 

or substitute in other commercial subjects. 
ess, No. 268. 


rrr TT rTrrrrirririrriirirrisrsrisrirererrriririririrrrirtiirririiitiirriiriitittl}Y 





Young lady, 21, desires position as teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, Typing, Bookkeeping, Pen- 
manship, English and allied subjects. Reasonable 
salary. Prefer Central States. Address, No. 269. 





Young man, holding an A. B. degree from one 
of the South’ s leading universities and with 
several years’ experience as commercial teacher, 
desires a connection with a standard accredited 
high school or business college. Am qualified to 
teach any commercial subject, including pen- 
manship. Address, No. 270. 


Experienced field man and commercial teacher 
desires connection with good reliable business 
—s Age 34, university graduate. Address, 

o. 271. 


Position wanted as teacher of Gregg Shorthand 
and Typewriting. College graduate with ten 
years’ teaching experience. Address, No. 272. 





Position wanted in some good high school, 
qyater college, or business college in the Middle 
est. Six years’ experience as head of commercial 
A. B. degree. Can furnish the best 

Address, No. 273. 


department. 
of references. 


Young man, university graduate, with six 
years’ teaching experience, desires position in 
high school or business college. Excellent refer- 
ences. Can teach mathematics, accounting and 
allied subjects. Will consider partnership. 
Address, No. 274. 


A business college man with wide experience as 
teacher and solicitor would like connection with 
a good school where he can solicit the greater 
part of the time. East or South preferred. Ad- 
dress, No. 275. 





Young woman, with four years’ experience as 
commercial teacher in large high school and two 
years’ experience in business office, desires a 
position for the summer months to teach short- 
hand and typing. References furnished. Address, 
No. 276. 





Young lady, graduate of commercial college, 
experienced teacher of Gregg Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Best of references. Address, No. 277. 


Position wanted by lady teacher with five years’ 
experience in the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects. Can teach Gregg and Pitman Shorthand, 
Stenotypy, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Busi- 
ness English. Gregg Normal graduate and have 
two years’ university training. Address, No. 278. 





Field man desires position with high grade 
business college. Several years’ experience. 
Accustomed to keen competition. City territory 
preferred. Address, No. 279. 
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Experienced commercial teacher with university 

degree, desires position as teacher or secretary in 

accredited school or part-time re. in 

university with ——- of working toward M. A. 

—s- Excellent references. Address, 
0. 280. 





An experienced commercial teacher desires 


position in a business or public school. Willing 
worker. Experienced in teachi 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Commercial Law, Salesmanship, Business Arith- 
metic, and Junior Business Training. Best of 
references. Address, No. 281. 





Experienced teacher and field man desires a 
position with a reliable school. Would lease a 
—a buy part interest, or solicit. Address, 

o. , 





Man of mature years, experienced as teacher 
and administrator in business, high and prepar- 
atory schools, junior and senior colleges, desires 
position as teacher, president, dean, registrar, 
publicity director, or private secretary with an 
institution of recognized standing. Hold degrees 
from standard colleges. Splendid references. 
Address, No. 283. 





Position wanted as solicitor for a reliable busi- 
ness school from the middle of June to the first 
of September. High school teacher who usually 
works during vacation. Experienced. Address, 
No. 284. 





WANTED: Teaching position in reliable busi- 
ness college. Age 29. Nine years’ teaching expe- 


rience. Three years’ administrative and soliciting 
experience. Teach all commercial subjects. 
Graduate of prominent business university. 
Wife available for stenographic department. 
Four years’ teaching experience. Will teach for 
very reasonable salaries if positions for both can 
be secured. Address, No. 285. 





Lady teacher desires position as commercial 
teacher. A. B. degree. Qualified to teach Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping and allied subjects. Ten 
years’ successful teaching experience, also prac- 
tical business experience. Can furnish references 
as to character and ability. Address, No. 305. 





Young married man with five years’ practical 
office experience, two years’ public school, and 
five years’ business —- experience wishes 
position with well-established, reliable commer- 
> ag = Available on short notice. Address, 

o. . 





Woman, college graduate, several years’ expe- 
rience, wants a position as teacher of 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand or English. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. South pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 307. 





MALE SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR: Young 
man, 28,single, A.B. degree, three years’ successful 
teaching experience, two years’ successful busi- 
ness experience, available either June 1 or Sep- 
tember 1. Desire Gregg Shorthand or Typewrit- 
ing, or both, in established business college or 
high school. Prefer location in the South. Ad- 
dress, No. 308. 




















tr 


proper methods of selling. 


is unusually practical. 





New York 


Cincinnati 


tn- 


AUTHORITATIVE } 


The authors made a careful investiga- 
tion of the requirements of retail 
workers. 
and unit stores cooperated in furnish- 
ing information regarding the work of 
employees, illustrations of the interiors of stores, and illustrations showing 


The principles and practices of modern stores were studied. The text 
lt meets the approval of modern merchandisers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF RETAIL SELLING 








By Walters and Rowse 


Many department, chain, 





Chicago San Francisco 
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Experienced business college man, owner of 
school and manager for a large business college 
in Chicago would like position as teacher of 
bookkeeping and Gregg shorthand. Would be 
ge to solicit for a good school. Address, 

oO. * 





Teacher of all commercial subjects available 
for position. Some money to invest in school. 
Will solicit. Available from now until located. 
Write, No. 310. 





Young man, 25, single, has had seven years’ 
business experience, holds B. S. degree in com- 
mercial education. Can teach Bookkeeping and 
allied subjects. Have had one year of practice 
teaching in the New York City school system. 
Would teach either in a business or public school 
either for the summer or beginning September. 
Excellent references. Reasonable salary. Ad- 
dress, No. 311. 





Teaching position wanted by four-year college 
graduate with degree, also business college grad- 
uate. Can teach all commercial subjects. Inex- 
perienced. Address, No. 315. 





Position wanted by young man, 27. Five years’ 
experience in teaching all commercial subjects. 
Accounting experience. Address, No. 316. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted—a business school, which can be 
financed on a small investment by a strong field 
man, college graduate, with eight years’ success- 
ful business school and administrative experience. 
Address, No. 286. 





I wish to lease a school for a year, anpeoting to 
urchase at close of lease. Thoroughly satis- 
actory references as to personality, character, 

ou, and reliability will be furnished. Address, 
o. ° 





Would lease good business school, with option 
of buying all or half interest. Give details in 
your response. Address, No. 288. 





Wanted to buy a good two-teacher business 
school, preferably in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois or Indiana. Must stand rigid investiga- 
tion. Price, location, nearest competition, tuition 
rates (cash or terms), kind of community (agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, or both), reasons for 
selling—all in first letter. Address, No. 289. 





Wanted to buy all or part interest in good 
paying school. School must be on paying basis 
now. Have some money to invest about t of 
June. Address, No. 291. 


Am interested in the purchase or lease of a good 
business school in a city of 30,000 or over. List 
inventory, overhead, number of students enrolled 
in day and in evening school. Give price and terms 
in first letter. Address, No. 292. 





Experienced commercial teacher desires to 
lease, buy outright or buy an interest in school 
near Chicago. Mail full particulars in first letter. 
Address, No. 312. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted Pennsylvania C. P. A. to take charge of 
business college established 1891. City of 100,000, 
60 miles from Philadelphia, investment of $5,000 
required. Proposition bears investigation. Ad- 
dress, No. 293. 





Want lady not over 35 holding college degree. 
Must be expert teacher of stenographic subjects 
and must teach stenotypy. Must pay $1,000 for 
one-third interest. Will take in car with a value 
up to $800. Applicant must show record of having 
been sturdy and reliable in previous operations. 
Address, No. 294. 





Wanted, at once, or by June 1, and experienced — 
all-around school man or man and wife, to take 
full charge of the only school in a manufacturing 
city of 40,000. Owner has other interests. Want 
some one responsible and desirous of buying an 
interest. Prefer some one who would pay $1,000 
cash, or give proper security. Must assume full 
responsibility and conduct the school on a com- 
mission basis. Apply immediately. giving full 
details. Address,. No. 313. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in Southern California. 
Excellent industrial district with a population of 
200,000 in a radius of three miles. Equipped with 
modern business machines and modern business 
college furniture, capacity one hundred pupils. 


Price $7,500. Terms can be arranged. Address, 
No. 295. 





Splendid small business college for sale. 
cellent opportunity for man and wife. Well 
advertised. Located in good small city, sur- 
rounded by rich agricultural section. For sale at 
less than inventory value. Address, No. 296. 


Ex- 





Business college in Louisiana city of 21,000. 
Two-teacher school. No close competition. 
$1,000 cash and $1,000 easy terms. Owner has 
other business interests. Possession at once. 
Address, No. 297. 





A twenty-three year old business college for 
less than inventory. Poor health and advanced 
age only reasons for selling. A good living for 
= 7, ideal for man and wife. Address, 

oO. “ 








Notice 


Teachers desiring an Index to articles published in ““The Balance Sheet” during 
the school year 1931-32 may obtain a copy, free of charge, by writing 
THE BALANCE SHEET 
1-3 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A at ee school in wesiie ds geo i ae 
community backing. Best equ an 7 
small two-teacher Sedans waet af Cascades. En- 
tering another business. A bargain if you mean 
business. Address, No. 299. 





Business college, small but excellent, in Florida, 
enrolling 120 students a year. Price $1,800 cash. 
Address, No. 300. 





Business college for sale. More than twenty- 
five years of success. Students enrolled from five 
states and from Cuba during same year. Best 
equipment in the state. In the heart of finest 
agricultural region. Very small amount of cash 
—easy terms for balance. Address, No. 301. 





Well-established business college for sale. 
Excellent Pennsylvania territory. Immediate 
sale necessary on account of death of owner. 
Address, No. 302. 





Small junior college, with schools of business 
administration and secretarial science affiliated, 
in an Eastern state. Established twenty-four 
years. Splendid i ge a for a live wire. 
References exchanged. Address, No. 303. 





Old-established, well-equipped, three-teacher 
school in a city of 50,000 in the Central States 
can be bought at the right price. This is a pro- 
ducer and will bear the closest investigation. A 
legitimate reason for selling. Terms: one-half 
cash, balance on long time. Address, No. 314. 








Tabulation 
Exercises in. 
Typewriting 


By Katherine L. Brown 


A selection of representative 
types of tabular problems — 
thirty-six exercises in all —suit- 
able for supplementary drills. 
Interested teachers should write 
for a sample. 


a 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco 





























FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Loso and Hamilton 








For an advanced course in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade. 
Written from the practical voca- 
tional viewpoint—to aid stu- 
dents in adjusting themselves to 
the requirements of office posi- 
tions. 
w 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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CKinsey s 


Bookkeeping 
and 


Accounting 


{ Third Edition } 
lr you went the latest, most modern bookkeeping 
text using the balance sheet approach, you will 
select McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. | This, the third edition, em- 
bodies many refinements in modern pedagogy. 
It has these features: short chapters — three 
types of problems — more and shorter practice 
sets — extra problems for individual differences 
of students — texts for single or double. periods. 
You have not seen the highest development of 
the balance sheet approach until you have seen 
this new text. 
NN 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati—New York—Chicago—San Francisco 



































IMPROVE 
YOUR ~ 
TEACHING 
ABILITY 
















Knowledge of advanced accounting will equip 
you to teach elementary principles better. ... 
and you will have more chances for advance- \ 
ment. There is always a demand for teachers who 
have hed training in advanced accounting. 
Broaden your knowledge by enrolling for one or 
more of the following extension courses which 
may be completed without interference with 


school duties 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


4 
f 
f 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AUDITING y 


ACCOUNTANCY (Complete)  .% 


a 


Extension Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. i3.WetThregeeet 





Salesmanship has a” 


social value if taught 


properly » » » » 











WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP empha- 
sizes both selling and buying. 











Every person buys, and most people sell 
at least their own services. Selling influ- 
ences our daily activities. For that reason 
everyone should understand the principles 


of selling. 


You can make your course live and inter- 
esting through the projects and problems 


which accompany the chapters in FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago. San Francisco © 














